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AGAIN 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS IN WAR BONDS 


FREE 


Our Free War Bond offer in January 1943 met with such 
great success we are again presenting it. 


EVERY DOLLAR RECEIVED FOR FILMS RENTED and 
used between January Ist and 15th, 1944, WILL BE USED 
TO BUY WAR BONDS and STAMPS. 


50% of these WAR BONDS and STAMPS WILL BE RE- 
TURNED TO THE CUSTOMER. 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
309 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Important Gentlemen 
Please send us War Bonds and Stamps totaling $ -— 
t Value 
COUPON Invoice ee mee 
RULES 
V sno = Films must be used between January Ist and January 15th. Only 


Schools, Colleges and USO Clubs eligible. Coupon must be filled out 
showing all invoice numbers and mailed in with payment not later than 
February 5th, 1944. Films must be shipped from our Raleigh or Rich- 
mond offices (shipments from our new York office not included). 


Pees sss SS SS SSS SSS SSS e288 G0 ea8225 


GET THE BEST—From the South’s Largest and Finest. 


TOM SAWYER WINTER CARNIVAL 
Tommy Kelly Ann Sheridan 
PRISONER OF ZENDA FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT 
Ronald Colman—Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. Herbert Marshall—Joel McCrea 
CAPTAIN CAUTION CORREGIDOR 
Victor Mature Otto Kruger 
SCARLET PIMPERNEL SCATTERGOOD BAINES 
Leslie Howard Guy Kibbee 


Victor Sound Projectors available—Place your order now—90-day delivery. 


Le. ~ NATIONAL SCHQ)L SUPPLY CO. INC. 


RALEIGH, N.C. NEW YORK, N. Y. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Your Patronage and 
Consideration Are 
Deeply Appreciated 


War-time delays with respect 
to materials and manufactur- 
ing are unavoidable. This 
situation, combined with a 
greatly increased demand for 
THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA, may from 
time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of 
the current revised edition. 
However, all orders are being 
filled in the order of receipt, 
and our printers, book bind- 
ers, and shippers — expert 
craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA — will complete the 
manufacture and shipment of 
sets as rapidly as possible. 


‘ 











The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies both the need 
and the extent of encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest 
cooperation must be given to restrictions on the materials and 
manpower of book production. Despite such difficulties the con- 
tinuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. In fact both editorial advisors and specialist con- 
tributors are greatly increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their work as educators 
throughout the country. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped make THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA a significant contribution to 
American education, we extend sincere thanks for their cooper- 
ation and the cordial approval they have given this work. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century of continuous 
revision and ever closer adaptation to the needs of the school cur- 
riculum. You have cooperated in the most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. You have 
assisted in the preparation of these 19 volumes which have been 
called “indispensable in elerhentary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION, 35 E. Wacker Drive . . . Chicago 1, Ill. 
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~ Have a Coca-Cola = Merry Christmas 
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Your American fighting man loves his lighter 
moments. He takes his home ways with him 
where he goes...makes friends easily. Have a 
“Coke”, he says to stranger or friend, and he ( ee, la ee 
spreads the spirit of good will throughout the aTlee : he = ign 
year. And throughout the world Coca-Cola stands FEESEam 

for the pause that refreshes,—has become the high- 

sign of the friendly-hearted. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
tions. That’s why you hear 


Coca-Cola called “‘Coke’’. 
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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 
Chemistry is required for Ray Schif, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he is 
working on is nearing completion; he 1s observing the reaction 
and recording his observations. Raylivesin New Rochelle, N.Y. 





Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in Ames, 
lowa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in the 
laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up apparatus 
and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an experiment. 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and // previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory school 
seniors in all parts of the country are taking special 
science aptitude tests, which are administered by 
their teachers under the direction of Science Clubs 
of America. 


This is the first step in selecting a group of 40 
potential scientists—candidates for Westinghouse 
Science Scholarships in the Science Talent Search. 


The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of these tests, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 

Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 


Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are service 
men assigned for college training, and 3 are in other 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition to 
any Westinghouse awards. 


The majority of the 520 others who received hon- 
orable mention also received scholarship offers from 
leading colleges and universities. 


Every student who has the requisite ability de- 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search. The examination period ends 
December 27. You may still obtain examination 
papers and other necessary information in time by 
writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington (6), D. C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pa. 


Westinghouse. 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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Education: A Cause for Concemm 


by ey OS -% Chase 


American schools, in common with other American 
institutions, have been tested severely by the war 
and have met the test in a way that gives cause for 
pride but none for complacency. 


A Basically Sound Product 


The basic soundness of our educational system is 
attested by the response to the unprecedented demands 
for skilled manpower on the part of the armed 
forces and war industries. In the public school sys- 
tems alone more than two and one-half million men 
and women were trained for war industry within a 
period of two years. In other words, the product of 
the public school has played an important part in 
producing the guns, tanks, planes, and ships which 
are making themselves felt on fighting fronts all over 
the world. More important, the product of American 
education has manned these guns and tanks and ships 
and planes in battle with skill and courage which 
have aroused the admiration of the world. The 
American fighting man, in large measure a product 
of the public school, has proved himself the equal 
of the best in loyalty and courage, the inferior of 
none in all-round ability, resourcefulness, and in- 
genuity. 


War-Revealed Deficiencies 


Lest this be considered cause for complacency with 
our present educational program, let it be remembered 
that the war has brought into bold relief certain 
deficiencies in American education. It has shown that 
large numbers of young Americans have not had the 
benefit of effective health and physical education pro- 
grams; that they do not have sufficient skill in read- 
ing or in oral or written communication; that they 
cannot compute with sufficient facility or accuracy: 
that their knowledge and understanding of American 
history and aims are sketchy; that far too few have 
any technical knowledge or occupational skill. 


American educators have taken note of these de- 
ficiencies and with commendable zeal and promptness 
have set to work to remove them. Nowhere is this 
more true than in. Virginia where the State Depart- 
ment of Education has given vigorous leadership in 
the adjustment of school programs to wartime needs. 


Antidote to Complacency 


If anyone in Virginia needs any further antidote 
to complacency regarding public education, let him 
study the chapter entitled ‘“‘Product of the Public 
High School’ in the recently released Summarized 
Report of the Committee on Education of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. Tests given to ap- 
proximately 1,875 seniors in forty-three represen- 
tative high schools revealed an achievement decidedly 
below the national norms in American history, 
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mechanics of English, reading, and arithmetic. 

Add to this evidence of low achievement for seniors 
the fact that a smaller proportion of pupils reach 
the senior year in Virginia than in the nation as a 
whole and we have a picture of educational inade- 
quacy that should arouse all citizens to the need of 
vigorous corrective measures. The opinions of em- 
ployers cited in the study add a further somber touch 
to the picture made by test results and statistical meas- 
ures. ‘They report that the product of Virginia high 
schools is deficient in ability to spell, to write legibly, 
to compute accurately, to use English correctly and 
in such traits as willingness to work, accuracy, and 
dependability. 

There may be many explanations for these find- 
ings. Those concerned with the direction of public 
education are already seeking causes and making in- 
dicated changes in emphasis and procedure. It is well 
that this should be so and that all of us concerned 
with public education should pledge continuous un- 
relenting effort to remove the deficiencies revealed by 
the war and by such studies as that of the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


Causes of Deficiencies 


The latter study itself points to some contributing 
factors. Among other things it reports that ‘‘the 
teaching staff of the public high schools of Virginia 
has tended since 1929-30 to include an increasing 
number of persons with no teaching experience. In 
1942-43 thirty-five per cent of our high school 
teachers were employed in school divisions in which 
they were teaching for the first time. An even greater 
number were teaching in specific schools for the first 
time, because there are many changes of positions 
each year within school divisions.’” The conclud- 
ing sentence in the section on teacher turnover in 
the Chamber’s report deserves to stand in pathetic 
solitude. 

“These children [living tn poorer counties} must 
continually be the subjects on which beginning teach- 
ets gain their experience.” 

The reason for this condition is not obscure to 
those who are familiar with the salaries paid teachers 
in our Virginia counties. 

Any impartial examination will lead, we believe, 
to the conclusion that the public schools have done a 
relatively good job under conditions which have never 
been good enough for the needs of our times. Vir- 
ginia has been so laggard in educational support that 
the school program now possible is one designed for 
an age when the automobile was an experiment, radio 
and moving pictures still in the laboratory stage of 
development, and the airplane only a dream. It is 
encouraging to note that Virginia has recognized the 
need for making up this educational lag and in the 
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past few years has gained in comparison with certain 
other states. 


Recent Gains 


The U. S. Office of Education has just released 
an advance report of statistics of state school systems, 
giving the salaries of instructional staff and current 
expense for thirty-two states and the District of 
Columbia. Current expense for the thirty-two states 
reporting and the District of Columbia was 4.7 per 
cent more in the year 1941-42 than in the year 
1939-40. Increases by states range from 3.1 per cent 
in Georgia to 16.1 per cent in Washington with a 
median of 5.8 percent. Virginia is near the top with 
an increase of 13.6 per cent. 


Even with this increase, Virginia’s current expendi- 
ture (less interest) per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance was only $55.83 for the year 1941-42 as com- 
pared with $125.79 for Washington, $167.96 for 
New York, $104.52 for Pennsylvania, $137.48 for 
the District of Columbia, and $72.31 for West Vir- 
ginia. Figures for North Carolina are not given, but 
Virginia’s expenditure was only about $10.00 per 
child above South Carolina, and $5.00 above Tennes- 
see, both of which hold unenviable positions in 
school financing. 


During the period from 1939-49 to 1941-42 the 
average annual salary per teacher in Virginia advanced 
$148.00 which is nearly three times the average ad- 
vance in the thirty-two states reporting and is ex- 
ceeded only by the $214.00 increase in Washington. 
This again is encouraging but should not blind us to 
the unfavorable position which Virginia still occupies. 


Inadequate per Pupil Expenditure 


A minimum expenditure of less than $115 per 
pupil per year (exclusive of capital outlay, debt 
service, and transportation) is inadequate to maintain 
an alert, up-to-date school aware of the new needs 
which schools must meet and able to take advantage 
of improved educational methods, according to a 
report based on a study on returns for money spent 
carried out under the auspices of the Educational 
Conference Board of New York State. Even in the 
basic field of the three R’s, the study shows that funda- 
mental skills are not adequately taught until the $115 
level is reached. Is it any wonder then that the State 
Chamber study found deficiencies in these fields 
among pupils who had had the benefit of expenditures 
less than half of the indicated minimum? Despite 
increases of recent years, the present expenditure (ex- 
clusive of debt service, capital outlay, and transpor- 
tation) in the counties of Virginia is today less than 
$50 per pupil. 


Aim of Virginia Education 

Our concern now goes beyond the removal of 
deficiencies, necessary as that is. [he aim should be 
nothing short of making accessible to every Virginian 
the kind and amount of education which will enable 
him to make his maximum contribution to society 
and render him equal to the demands of citizenship 
in peace or in war. 
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In developing such a program, we may turn with 
profit to the carefully-weighed recommendations de- 
rived from the findings of the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce study. These recommendations 
bear out in striking fashion recommendations of the 
State Department of Education and other leaders in 
education. The recommendations on staff are in 
perfect harmony with those being urged by the State 
Board. The recommendations on attendance bear 
a striking parallel to those of the VEA Attendance 
Committee, arrived at independently. The recom- 
mendations for curriculum improvement and the en- 
richment of offerings, especially in vocational and 
pre-vocational fields, will find little disagreement. 
The recommendations with respect to guidance and 
attitudes are equally sound although less specific. 


Lessons from the Army 


Schools may also take lessons from the educational 
program being conducted by the Army and Navy. 
Among these lessons are 


1. Emphasis on thoroughness and accuracy. 


The training program of the armed forces has 
shown that the ordinary man can acquire these 
traits of accuracy and thoroughness which are 
as desirable in industrial and civic life as in 
warfare. 


2, Careful attention to classification and guidance. 


The classification and counseling services in the 
armed forces are superior to those in all except 
the best schools. 


3. Economy in use of time. 


Careful plans are made for the productive use 
of every minute of a man’s time from the 
moment he is inducted and no device or pro- 
cedure which will accelerate learning is neglected. 


4. Effective use of visual aids. 


The Army and Navy are years ahead of the 
schools in the specific character and the variety 
of learning aids used and in the techniques for 
their use. 


5. Careful selection of instructors. 


Those who do the teaching in the Army and 
Navy are carefully selected for their knowledge 
and skill and for their personal qualifications, 
including poise, ability to win the attention 
and respect of others, and skill in imparting 
what they know. 


A Long Way To Go Quickly 


We are headed in the right direction in Virginia 
education, but we have a long way to go before 
achieving a program adequate to the needs of our 
times. Not a moment can be wasted in re-directing 
our program of education in accordance with the 
best knowledge of our day and in providing the 
essential financial foundation. We are paying now 
for past niggardliness. We cannot afford longer to 
postpone or to temporize. This is a time for bold- 
ness. Let us advance at once to the highest position 
Virginia is capable of attaining. 
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Public Education In Virginia 
November, 1943 


by DABNEY S. LANCASTER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


“6 THINK by far the most im- 
portant bill in our whole 
code is that for the diffusion 

of knowledge among the people. 

No other sure foundation can be 

devised for the preservation of 

freedom and happiness. Preach, 
my dear Sir, a crusade against ig- 
norance: establish and improve the 
law for educating the common 
people. Let our countrymen know 
that the tax which will be paid 
for this purpose is not more than 
the thousandth part of what will 
be paid to kings, priests and no- 
bles, who will rise up among us 
if we leave the people in igno- 
rance."’ Thus wrote Jefferson to 

George Wythe in connection with 

his plans for a system of public 

education for Virginia. 


At the Crossroads 

Virginia stands at the cross- 
roads today. We have advanced in 
public education, but we have far 
to go. Jefferson’s words, written 
one hundred and fifty years ago, 
are as pertinent today as they were 
then. We are unwilling to entrust 
our physical welfare to any but the 
best available physicians. Appar- 
ently we are far less concerned 
about those to whom we entrust 
the mental and moral development 
of our children. We are spending 
thousands of dollars annually for 
the care and treatment of those 
who are afflicted mentally, physi- 
cally or morally. This money 
must be spent, but much of it 
might be saved if we provided fa- 
cilities for eliminating some of the 
causes of our difficulties instead of 
continuing to be concerned largely 
with the treatment of the effects. 

Our complex and highly organ- 
ized society has done away with 
many of the finest things in the 
American home. Children develop 
best when they feel that they “‘be- 
long’ in the home; that they are 
important parts of an important 
unit of society. They covet re- 
sponsibility. They like to feel 


important. We all do. Formerly 
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Address to the Delegate 
Assembly, Virginia Education 


Association, Richmond, No- 
vember 17, 1943. 





the home provided tasks that de- 
veloped this feeling of responsi- 
bility. Children took pride in 
skills developed and took pride in 
keeping fit physically, mentally 
and morally in order to take full 
advantage of all opportunities. 

The scene has changed. Parents 
are away from home much of the 
time. Scientific developments have 
done away with the necessity for 
performing many of the tasks 
formerly assigned young people. 
What is the result? Children turn 
to pleasure seeking to while away 
leisure hours. To be amused seems 
to be the goal. It has been said 
that the Roman Empire began to 
disintegrate when the people turned 
from the Forum, where all citi- 
zens participated in important 
public questions, to the Coliseum 
where amusement was the objec- 
tive. 

The present war, with all its 
heartaches, has caused us to take 
stock and to analyze our proced- 
ures. It is clear that the schooi 
must assume many responsibilities 
formerly assigned to the home and 
must at the same time attempt 
through adult education to have 
parents share in these responsibili- 
ties. 

We hear much talk about the 
necessity for character education in 
the schools. We agree. An exami- 
nation, however, of existing courses 
of study will reveal that emphasis 
is being placed upon the develop- 
ment of skills, of personality and 
of character. Courses of study can 
do little unless there are teachers 
of ability, of personality and of 
character to guide and develop the 
mind and the personality of the 
children entrusted to them. Who 
can fail to recall the influence of 


some great teacher at whose feet 
we have been privileged to sit? 
Teachers who through precept and 
example developed both the pro- 
cesses of sound reasoning and the 
making of character; men and 
women who stressed quality of 
work and high attainment but 
realized that even these were of 
little value unless taught in an at- 
mosphere of truth and fair play, 
resulting in mental and physical 
alertness combined with moral and 
spiritual strength. 

Virginia has been fortunate in 
having had many great schools de- 
veloped by great teachers—schools 
that reflected the personalities of 
these fine men and women. Un- 
fortunately they were and are all 
too few. 


Virginia’s Educational Aim 

Virginia has as its educational 
aim the development of every sin- 
gle boy and girl to the maximum 
possible extent. This must be done 
if we are to avoid the tragedy of 
having large numbers of young 
people dropping out of school, dis- 
couraged and disheartened, on the 
way to becoming public charges, 
delinquents or worse. At the same 
time the schools must avoid the 
adoption of standards of medi- 
ocrity with young people having 
as their goal—‘‘getting by’’. Em- 
phasis must be placed upon hard 
work—working to capacity, and 
producing work of highest qual- 
ity. This aim means individual in- 
struction—guidance, in a _ broad 
sense, if you please. We had much 
of this in the old ungraded school 
where each boy and girl advanced 
in accordance with his or her in- 
dividual ability. We lost a great 
deal when this school gave way to 
graded schools, in spite of the ad- 
vantages of the latter. “These losses 
can be overcome if we have teach- 
ers who study the individual child, 
gain his confidence, and direct his 
development in skills, in attitudes, 
in breadth of knowledge, in per- 
sonality, and in social conscious- 
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ness. 

To insure the facilities needed 
for this type of development, we 
do not need farther consolidation 
of elementary schools except in rare 
instances. We do need the compre- 
hensive high school with a broad 
and varied program of studies, in- 
cluding both academic and voca- 
tional training. 


Work of the Past Year 


In reviewing the work of the 
past year, certain accomplishments 
stand out. 

School libraries have been 
strengthened through the purchase 
of more books than ever before in 
any one year. 

Teaching aids consisting of both 
sound and silent films for use not 
only in the auditorium but in the 
classroom have been made avail- 
able to a greater extent than in 
previous years. 

The guidance program has been 
developed by the Division of In- 
struction of the State Department 
in cooperation with the Richmond 
Consultation Service, and it is 
hoped that the techniques found 
helpful may become widely used 
throughout the State. 

The Division of Rehabilitation 
has studied more cases than ever 
before and has placed many indi- 
viduals in war industries where 
they are rendering effective and 
satisfactory service. 

Special studies in school trans- 
portation have been made by the 
Division of School Buildings, and 
in co-operation with the Division 
of Trade and Industrial Education, 
transportation surveys in many 
counties have resulted in saving 
thousands of miles by rerouting 
school busses and through effecting 
other changes in care and repair 
of equipment. 


The Departments of Vocational 
Agriculture and Home Economics 
have rendered valiant service in the 
production and conservation of 
food and in the care and repair of 
farm equipment that cannot be 
replaced. 

The Physical and Health Edu- 
cation program has been strength- 
ened and extended. No more im- 
portant work can be done at this 
time. 


Emphasis has been placed upon 
the development of the program 
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of Distributive Education. Retail 
selling and the relationships be- 
tween those who sell goods to the 
public, or who deal with the pub- 
lic, is a field in which large num- 
bers of young people will be en- 
gaged. This program promises to 
become one of the most fruitful in 
the entire vocational field. 

Intensive studies have been made 
by the Assistant State Superin- 
tendent in cooperation with the 
auditor's office and division super- 
intendent’s in the field of financial 
accounting. 

Throughout the year there has 
been demonstrated again and again 
a growing interest on the part of 
business and professional men in 
the educational system—witness 
the study of secondary education 
conducted by the State Chamber 
of Commerce. This study points 
the way to us in making plans 
for the correction of existing de- 
fects and strengthening the high 
school program. Commercial edu- 
cation must be placed upon a 
sounder State-wide basis and it is 
hoped that this can be done in the 
near future. 

A conference, in June, spon- 
sored by the University of Vir- 
ginia in cooperation with the 
General Education Board and the 
State Department, dealt largely 
with the employment of high 
school principals on a twelve-month 
basis. As a result several princi- 
pals are now on this basis and the 
outlook for gratifying results is 
excellent. It may well be that this 
move will help to make the com- 
prehensive high school the center 
of community life, with offerings 
that will fill the needs of both 
young people and adults. In my 
opinion it would be advisable to 
have men occupy at least half the 
teaching positions in our high 
schools. 

Virginia has produced many 
outstanding leaders who have been 
educated in the public schools and 
in the State-supported colleges. 
These individuals have been equal 
to or superior to many men and 
women educated in school systems 
rated well ahead of Virginia's. 
This has been due to a good in- 
heritance, a background of culture, 
a tradition of public service, and 
the labors of many teachers who 
have considered their work of first 





importance and their compensation 
as secondary. The large majority 
of Virginia people, however, are 
not being offered the educational 
opportunities that they must have 
if they are to hold their own in 
our present complex society. Far 
too many are receiving little train- 
ing, or training of poor quality, 
and concerted action is neded now 
if we believe with Jefferson that 
democracy can survive only if 
founded upon an educated citizen- 
ship. 


Financial Needs 

The responsibiljty of presenting 
to the Legislature the financial 
needs of the State’s educational 
program rests squarely upon the 
State Board of Education and the 
State Department of Education. 
With an average salary paid teach- 
ers, principals, and supervisors of 
$1,129 a year, it is impossible for 
us to offer adequate facilities, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that 
the average salary paid in the 
United States is more than $1,500 
a year. Perhaps more serious than 
anything else is the fact that in 
proportion to wealth and income, 
Virginia is said to be making less 
effort for the support of public 
education than is being made by 
any other state in the Union, ex- 
cept in the cases of several whose 
wealth is so great that good prog- 
ress is maintained with little effort. 
More and more the home is turn- 
ing over to the schools the respon- 
sibility for the complete education 
and training of children. An ade- 
quate program must now reach 
down to care for children of pre- 
school age and must provide fa- 
cilities for additional training for 
adults. This cannot be done effec- 
tively and thoroughly unless our 
teachers represent the best brains 
and the finest personalities that the 
Commonwealth produces. They 
must be people of character with 
alert and well-disciplined minds, 
a finely developed sense of fair 
play, and with an understanding 
of people and the needs of the so- 
ciety in which we live. 

Attracting and holding this type 
of teacher is the greatest need of 
public education today. This can 
only be done by sufficient State 
support to pay salaries that will 
enable teachers to support them- 
selves and their families in ‘accord- 
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ance with the standards of living 
that are expected of them. 

Elementary schools must de- 
velop the personalities of the indi- 
vidual pupils with emphasis on 
self-confidence and initiative, high 
ideals and high standards of con- 
duct, and must insist upon mastery 
of the ‘“‘tool’’ subjects and an ac- 
quaintance with the fundamentals 
of history and geography. 

The consolidation of high 
schools must be carried much 
further than we have thought pos- 
sible up to this time. Only through 
large units is it possible to offer a 
program of studies broad enough 
to meet the needs of all pupils. 
There is no merit in size per se, 
but if a program is to meet the 
needs of all students, there is an 
optimum size in relation to per 
capita costs. The addition of one 
or two years of work to the pres- 
ent high school program may be 
necessary both for the broadened 
program, the work-study plan, 
and for more adequate preparation 
for college. This would enable the 
colleges and universities to concen- 
trate upon more advanced studies. 

It would be advisable for each 
county and city of the State to 
have a planning committee to con- 
sider these and other educational 
problems and to correlate them 
with plans for the complete devel- 
opment of each enlarged commu- 
nity in the State. 

There must be rigid scrutiny of 
the facilities and future needs of 
higher education with a view to 
enabling every young man and 
young woman, regardless of eco- 
nomic status, to secure the educa- 
tion that his needs require. The 
improvement of Virginia college 
facilities and planning to meet the 
needs of the State as a whole rather 
than of each individual institution 
is of vital importance. 


Recommendations 


May I review with you some of 
our recommendations to the Legis- 
lature: 

Maintenance of Public Free 
Schools—We have considered it 
our duty to present to the Legisla- 
ture an estimate of the costs of a 
reasonably adequate system of pub- 
lic education. The 1942 General 
Assembly approved for 1943-44 
$720 for each unit of 25 to 40 
pupils in average daily attendance 
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in the schools. This called for an 
appropriation of $11,124,000 on 
the basis of 15,450 units. There 
has been a decrease in pupil at- 
tendance due to many high school 
pupils entering war work, or going 
directly into the armed forces. We 
are, therefore, estimating that there 
will be 14,600 units for the first 
year of the new biennium, and 
14,800 units for the second year. 
We are asking an appropriation of 
$1,200 per unit, which will mean 
a total appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund, capitation tax, and the 
income from the literary fund, of 
$17,520,000 for the first year of 
the biennium and $17,760,000 
for the second year. If this appro- 
priation is made, the average salary 
of teachers in Virginia will still be 
considerably less, after local funds 
have been added, than the national 
average. 

For the first year of the bien- 
nium, we are also asking for a 
deficit appropriation of $958,984. 
This represents the amount au- 
thorized by the Governor to be 
expended for teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the years 1942-43 and 1943- 
44 in order to make it possible to 
hold at least some of our better 
teachers in the schools and to help 
meet the increased cost of living. 
The Governor's emergency author- 
ization of $750,000 for the ses- 
sion just beginning (1943-44), 
coupled with the decrease in the 
number of pupils in daily attend- 
ance in school, enables the State to 
contribute approximately $815 per 
unit during the fiscal year instead 
of the regular appropriation of 
$720 per unit. Otherwise it would 
have been almost impossible to 
hold as many teachers as are now 
at work. 

From 1910 to 1940 the locali- 
ties increased their contribution for 
the support of public education 
from $3,134,787.96 to $22,747,- 
636.17. Many localities are un- 
able to do more than they are 
doing at present. As the State’s 
contributions are increased, it will 
be impossible for many counties to 
add the 30 per cent to the State’s 
contribution for instruction as re- 
quired by law. We shall therefore 
recommend that, if our requests 
are granted, the local contribution 
be pegged at the amount contrib- 
uted by the locality during the 
school year 1941-42 or 1942-43, 





whichever was the greater. This 
will make it possible for the locali- 
ties to support more adequately 
those phases of education which are 
properly responsibilities of the lo- 
cality, such as school buildings, 
transportation of pupils, etc. 
Special Supervision.—We are 
asking under this heading for an 
increase of $51,000 for each year 
of the biennium. It is becoming 
increasingly necessary to have care- 
ful supervision of instruction. It 
would be necessary under normal 
conditions, but it is particularly so 
now when we are employing many 
persons as teachers who have not 
taught for years, or who are not 
fully prepared for teaching. This 
need will continue for some years 
to come due to postwar adjust- 
ments in education. We also have 
in mind making use of a part of 
this fund for employing visiting 
teachers, who will bring into the 
schools and keep in the schools 
children of school age not now in 
regular attendance. We also plan 
to use a part of the increase in 
helping to employ high school 
principals on a twelve months’ 
basis. It is highly important for 
the principal of a consolidated 
school to know his community. 
By going into the homes during 
the vacation period he can explain 
the school program and keep many 
pupils in school who otherwise 
would drop out. He can also adapt 
the program of his school to the 
needs of the community. 
Transportation of Pupils—We 
are requesting the same appropria- 
tion for aid to the localities in 
transporting pupils as was made by 
the General Assembly, on its own 
initiative, in 1942. This appro- 
priation of $500,000 has been of 
material assistance to the counties 
and has made it possible for the 
State Department of Education to 
insist upon proper standards of 
maintenance and operation in so 
far as has been possible under war 
conditions. It is our belief that 
the transportation of pupils is pri- 
marily a local problem, and can be 
more economically administered if 
it remains a local responsibility. 
We believe that major emphasis 
should be placed by the State on 
aiding in instructional costs, for 
they should be more nearly uni- 
form throughout the State. 
Special and Adult Education.— 
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Unusually good work has been 
done in the field of special educa- 
tion in aiding handicapped chil- 
dren. The percentage of these chil- 
dren dropping out of school has 
been greatly reduced due to this 
type of instruction. During the 
past five years the number of han- 
dicapped pupils receiving special 
training has increased from 6,197 
to 23,500. The number of counties 
and cities in which special classes 
have been in operation has in- 
creased from twenty-two to eighty. 

In so far as adult education is 
concerned, the money appropriated 
for this purpose has been the means 
of making many of our schools 
community centers, offering train- 
ing in the evening for adults who 
were not sufficiently fortunate to 
secure adequate education during 
their earlier years. It also means 
that money will be available for 
the reduction of illiteracy among 
adults. The increase requested is 
$25,000 for the first year of the 
biennium and $50,000 for the sec- 
ond. The larger amount for the 
second year is for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of many of our 
boys who will be returning from 
the armed forces. 

Discretionary Fund.—We again 
ask for the usual appropriation of 
$50,000 for this fund. It is for 
the purpose of aiding those locali- 
ties which have demonstrated be- 
yond question, in the judgment of 
the State Board of Education, their 
inability to meet in full the local- 
ity’s share of the cost of public 
education. No increase is requested. 

Vocational Education for Na- 
tional Defense.—This program of 
training workers for defense indus- 
tries has been carried on since July 
1, 1940. Many thousands of 
young men and women have been 
trained. This program has in- 
cluded training for increased pro- 
duction, and conservation of food 
and the care and repair of farm 
machinery. We are asking for an 
increase of $250,000 for each year 
of the biennium for this purpose. 
This appropriation is made en- 
tirely from Federal funds. 

Industrial Rehabilitation —T he 
program of industrial rehabilita- 
tion is becoming increasingly im- 
portant during the war. Many 
handicapped persons and persons 
injured in industries have been re- 
trained and are now doing war 
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work. The load is becoming in- 
creasingly heavy, and while much 
of the actual training is done 
through the Vocational Education 
Program for National Defense, the 
number of cases studied and place- 
ments made has become larger each 
year. The demand for this service 
will be greatly increased after the 
war. We are asking for an increase 
of $70,000 for each year of the 
biennium. All of this increase is 
Federal money. It would be nec- 
essary to request an even larger in- 
crease except for the fact that the 
Federal Government has agreed to 
pay the cost of State administra- 
tion from Federal funds. 
Vocational Education.—If pub- 
lic education in Virginia is to co- 
operate with business and indus- 
try, and with the farming inter- 
ests, it is absolutely necessary for 
this program to be greatly ex- 
panded during the next few years. 
As at present organized, vocational 
education includes education in 
agriculture, trades and industry, 
home making, and distributive ed- 
ucation (retail selling). The staffs 
of these divisions have also been 
responsible for organizing and de- 
veloping a program of special voca- 
tional training for war production. 
During the current biennium 
$150,000 a year was appropriated 
conditionally by the 1942 General 
Assembly. In 1942-43 I asked for 
the release of $100,000 of this 
conditioned appropriation and in 
1943-44 I am not asking that any 
of it be released. We will have, 
therefore, saved $200,000 of the 
appropriation for the current bi- 
ennium. This money was not ex- 
pended because it was impossible 
to secure properly trained instruc- 
tors in these special fields. A very 
large number of the men engaged 
in vocational agriculture were re- 
serve officers and are now in active 
service. We have made as con- 
servative an estimate as possible for 
the needs for the coming biennium 
and are asking for an increase of 
$100,000 for the first year and 
$300,000 for the second year. Of 
the total appropriation of $1,404,- 
650 for the first year and $1,604,- 
650 for the second year, $494,375 
is from Federal funds. 
Maintenance of School Libraries 
and Bureau of Teaching Materials. 
—The 1942 Legislature appropri- 
ated $150,000 a year for develop- 


ing school libraries in the high 
schools of the State. It was esti- 
mated that $100,000 a year would 
be appropriated locally to be added 
to the State fund. As a matter of 
fact, the localities put up a much 
larger amount and a total of 
$346,331 was expended for li- 
brary books. We are now asking 
for an appropriation of $350,000 
for each year of the new biennium. 

Retirement of Teachers.—The 
request made in the last biennial 
budget for $2,143,375 for the re- 
tirement of teachers has been elimi- 
nated since this appropriation, 
under the State retirement plan, is 
now made directly to the Virginia 
Retirement System. 

Equalization of Opportunities 
in Higher Education for Negroes. 
—For some years there has been 
an appropriation of $40,000 a 
year to provide higher educational 
opportunities for Negroes who 
cannot secure such opportunities at 
the Virginia State College for 
Negroes. Although this fund is 
administered by the President 
of Virginia State College for 
Negroes, it does not properly con- 
stitute a part of the college budget 
as the funds are not expended at 
that institution. The State Board 
of Education is, therefore, request- 
ing that this appropriation be made 
to the State Board, with the ex- 
pectation that the President of Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes will 
continue to administer the fund 
under the direction of the State 
Board. 

The entire matter of the educa- 
tion of the Negro must be given 
the most careful attention. Not 
only because of the Supreme Court 
ruling but because of our belief in 
democracy and American princi- 
ples, we must provide equal com- 
pensation for all when there is 
equal training and successful ex- 
perience. 

We must have as teachers and 
principals of our Virginia high 
schools men and women who have 
an absorbing interest in young peo- 
ple and their problems, and Vir- 
ginia must be sufficiently interested 
in the welfare of her boys and 
girls to be so fair to these teachers 
and principals that she will enable 
them to remain in this all-impor- 
tant work and not be forced to 
enter some other occupation in 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Plate Courtesy of Maine Teacher's Digest. ~ ’ Photographs from Office of War Information. 


Upper Right: A school teacher explains to a group of home makers the whys and wherefores of the food 
rationing plan. Many women “went to school’’ again to study ways in which they could help make 
the rationing plan work by planned buying. 

Second Row, Left: The coupon system is explained to a high school class by its teacher. Many of these boys and 
girls will help their families with meal planning and stretching the coupon budget through this teaching. 

Second Row, Right: Smaller children get practical training in rationed buying by playing store using the 
point system for canned and processed foods. 

Lower Row, Left: A home economics class has a practical demonstration in canning to keep the family in 
healthful foods without resort to precious ‘“‘points.”’ 

Lower Row, Right: Primary school children, too, learn the meaning of rationing and coupon-buying through 
demonstration and blackboard charts. 
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An Expanding Future 
For Industry and Education 


by WALTER D. FULLER 
President of The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Education of the National 
Association of Manufacturers 


HOSE of us who are here to- 

day are explorers. We are 

starting out on a hopeful ex- 
pedition. We are eager to explore 
the opportunities that lie in com- 
mon understanding and coopera- 
tion. We expect that if we pursue 
our course courageously we can 
blaze a trail of progress for in- 
dustry and for education. That is 
our immediate goal. But some of 
us dream that we will do more— 
that we will discover a way to a 
healthier and happier America—a 
way to a better world. 

Similar trails for progress 
through education and industry are 
being blazed elsewhere. To date 
twenty-five such meetings, bring- 
ing together educators and indus- 
trialists for free exposition of view- 
points, have been held under the 
joint sponsorship of the National 
Education Association’s Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ Committee on Educational Co- 
operation. These meetings have 
made measurable progress. 

The NEA and NAM commit- 
tees held their get-acquainted con- 
ference two years ago. The con- 
clusion was that misunderstandings 
between businessmen and educa- 
tion could be readily eliminated 
through better acquaintanceship 
and that the common interest was 
of far more importance than any 
passing differences. The various 
regional meetings that have been 
held have substantiated the con- 
clusions. The plan for these re- 
gional meetings was agreed upon 
at a second conference a year and 
a half ago. It was decided that 
these meetings should be jointly 
sponsored and financed, providing 
leaders in education and industry 
an opportunity to meet and dis- 
cuss joint problems. 

There have been misunderstand- 
ings between businessmen and edu- 
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cators. We will make no progress 
by closing our eyes to that fact. 
Educators have thought that busi- 
nessmen have made mistakes. Well, 
businessmen have made mistakes. 
They have made a lot of mistakes. 
And, I am afraid, we will have to 
expect them to make some mistakes 
in the future. Businessmen are just 
ordinary individuals. There are 
several million of these ordinary 
individuals in business and it is 
only natural that they should 
make mistakes. There are about 
a million school teachers. I don’t 
know whether they have been 
right all the time or not. You 
teachers can answer that one. 

One cause of past misunder- 
standings on the part of business- 
men is that some of them have not 
realized what they were getting for 
their money. Some of them have 
not understood the dollar and cent 
value of education. Some of them, 
as a result of experience in this 
war, have received many times the 
amount of their investment out of 
the vocational training programs. 
And they can see that the possi- 
bilities for retraining in the post- 
war period are tremendous. But 
many, both in industry and edu- 
cation, do not see that in many in- 
stances academic and vocational 
training have a common meeting 
ground. This is particularly true 
in the training to rebuild our dis- 
tribution system. There are many 
other instances that will require a 
combination of vocational and aca- 
demic training. 


Valuable Product, Poorly 
Packaged 


Probably our schools pay a big- 
ger return to businessmen, on the 
investment, than anything else. 
Overlooking that fact has been one 
of the mistakes of some business- 
men. 

The schools, however, have 
overlooked the importance of do- 
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ing a selling job. Things have to 
be “‘sold’’ in America. It is our 
way. The schools haven't made a 
package of their product. They 
haven’t wrapped it up and mer- 
chandised it. So many business- 
men think of schools only in terms 
of the cost, or the particular school 
that a son or daughter attends, in- 
stead of seeing the big, broad pic- 
ture. 


Together we can do this selling 
job. We should make a package 
that will ‘‘sell’’ the American peo- 
ple on the important job our edu- 
cational system does. 

It is important that businessmen 
understand the great responsibility 
that rests upon the teachers—the 
responsibility to transmit to each 
new generation our national her- 
itage of experience and knowledge 
and to awaken and encourage each 
new generation. The progress of 
mankind depends upon stimulating 
creative genius. The progress of 
business and industry depends 
largely upon the inspiration of our 
schools. 

Business and industry, in turn, 
are vitally important to the school 
system. Business and industry cre- 
ate the wealth upon which public 
education depends for its existence 
and its progress. 

These are Siamese twins—edu- 
cation and business. They are de- 
pendent one upon the other. To- 
gether they account for America’s 
amazing progress, from a frontier 
along the Atlantic Coast, with per- 
haps 95 per cent of the people ill- 
fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed, to 
the present moment when we have 
the intelligence and the capacity to 
turn the tide of war toward a 
United Nations’ victory. 

Our cities might still be pioneer 
settlements, our transportation the 
oxen and horses, our communica- 
tions the pony express and our op- 
portunities as undeveloped as in 
the centuries when the Indians 
roamed this country, if our educa- 
tional system had not stimulated 
our progress. 
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On the other hand, without 
business and industry constantly 
forging ahead, and everlastingly 
creating wealth to finance better 
schools, education probably would 
have been like Prometheus bound, 
its creative spirit chained to pov- 
erty. 

In other lands there are schools 
and there is business but nothing 
comparable has taken place. Why? 
Those lands have lacked the team 
work that has marked America’s 
progress. One or the other has been 
handicapped. Either the schools 
have been chained to the state or 
business has been controlled by the 
state. In many instances both have 
been in the hands of the central 
government. Only in America 
where business and industry have 
been free to venture, to explore and 
experiment, and where the schools 
have been free to think, to plan 
better ways, to expand, has there 
been marked progress. 

And if, in the last ten or twelve 
years, you find there has been little 
advancement in education and neg- 
ligible betterment in teachers’ sal- 
aries, remember that in those same 
years there has been no increase in 
produced wealth, the wealth that 
comes from normal production in 
our factories and plants, and that, 
my friends, for the first decade in 
all American history. 

You cannot put hobbles on one 
of our Siamese twins without 
slowing the pace of the other. If 
the freedom of one to venture, to 
expand, to challenge new oppor- 
tunities and go forward is re- 
stricted, the freedom of the other 
is soon in jeopardy. There is no 
way of putting one half of a Sia- 
mese twin in a straitjacket. 


Much in Common 

Yes, we have much in common. 
Particularly in our future. With 
an unhampered educational sys- 
tem, such as we have profited by 
in the past, stimulating better pro- 
duction methods, inventions, new 
products, more enlightened em- 
ployers and employees, industry— 
if also unhampered — will create 
the wealth to provide for still bet- 
ter schools, and increased rewards 
to teachers. And together they will 
push onward and upward, so that 
America may truly enjoy the bless- 
ings of economic security, a higher 
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standard of living and greater em- 
ployment. 


That is the enlightened view- 
point of both businessmen and edu- 
cators today. Industry expressed it 
in the resolutions of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in 
1942 in saying that “‘the American 
system of free education is pri- 
mary among the institutions to 
which our nation must look for the 
development of the skill and initia- 
tive necessary to sustain our na- 
tion’s progress and prosperity.” 

The aspirations of all of us, of 
course, are to win this war as quick- 
ly as possible and after that to open 
the new doors of opportunity. 

I can assure you that industry, 
with an enlarged social vision, is 
accepting its responsibility for the 
future. Industry firmly believes 
that American aspirations can be 
achieved, more satisfactorily and 
quicker, by one basic American 
method—-greater production. 

We know—in the light of the 
amazing production of war mate- 
rials—that we never have produced 
to the capacity of American indus- 
try, consumed to the capacity of 
the American public or sold to the 
capacity of American opportunity. 

We have supplied the armies 
and navies of the United Nations, 
equipping ourselves and our allies 
to fight on nearly a hundred battle 
fronts; we have energized the back- 
ward industry of China and India; 
we have provided factories and 
tools for Russia, Australia and 
Persia; we have built railroads 
across the deserts, spanned the 
oceans with bridges of ships, girded 
the globe with airlines, performing 
industrial miracles from Iceland to 
Egypt that we never before dared 
dream about. And we are not 
tired. 

If we can do that for war we 
can do it for peace. If we can 
scrape the bottom of the manpower 
barrel for production of guns, we 
can do it for butter. 

Peace will bring different condi- 
tions, of course, but there should be 
no difference in our determination 
to do the job. With determination 
we can succeed. With determina- 
tion we can turn on the power of 
production and make progress, op- 
portunity and happiness. 

The power of production is the 
power to win the peace just as sure- 





ly as it is the power to win this 
war. We have it. We have seen 
it. We have made our enemies, 
with their ten year headstart, feel 
it, disastrously. Out of greater 
production, with greater selling 
and buying, will come the glowing 
opportunity, after the war, for em- 
ployment for our heroes and all 
others who want employment. Out 
of busy plants will come real eco- 
nomic security, greater national 
wealth for educational needs and 
social as well as economic gains. 
That is the practical way to all 
that we dream of today—a hap- 
pier, a busier America, leading the 
way to a better world. 


No Short Cuts 


Since the Stone Age, man has 
sought quick and easy short cuts to 
progress and prosperity, but there 
is no instance where: these things 
have resulted except through work 
and production. Not a single ex- 
periment has provided a better so- 
lution. Julius Caesar tried the dic- 
tator way. In the end the Roman 
Empire collapsed. Hitler and Mus- 
solini are only proof that the dic- 
tator way has made no progress in 
more than a thousand years. There 
can be no better world where the 
surrender of freedom is the price 
of admission. 

We hear much of managed econ- 
omy as the solution of human 
problems—as the road to the bet- 
ter world. Has this way made any 
progress since the days of the Bib- 
lical Joseph? Not if we count the 
cost in rising taxes; not if we meas- 
ure the distortion in our living: 
not if we remember the defeatists’ 
plans to stabilize industry; not if 
we are aware of the threat to estab- 
lish nationalized education, so that 
a bureaucracy which has outlived 
its time could be perpetuated. 

We'll never find a better world 
on a bureaucratic blueprint. The 
bureaucrats have talked of freedom 
while we have had less freedom; 
they have experimented with man- 
aged economy and we have had 
more confusion and less economy; 
they have promised security and we 
have gotten less security. 

No, the better world definitely 
does not lie in that dreary way— 
unless, of course, we are planning 
to build a better world for the 
bureaucrats. 
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We have heard much about secu- 
rity in recent years. Is it an act 
on the statute books? Is it a check- 
off on the pay envelope? Only pro- 
duction and consumption provide 
the economic security of the na- 
tion itself. National security 
against Hitler and Tojo came only 
from the factories, the machinery, 
and the manpower that produced 
guns, ships, planes and tanks. We 
produce national security on the 
production line just the same as we 
produce military security. Not un- 
til we produced the goods of nor- 
mal living did we produce a rising 
standard of living and provide the 
capacity for military victory in 
war. Congress has passed thou- 
sands of laws since 1790 but not 
one of itself produced a gun, a 
bomber or even a jeep. No, all the 
laws, regulations and emergency 
decrees together did not prevent 
Pearl Harbor, the fall of the Philip- 
pines, or the Jap landing on Kiska. 

Yet, in this country millions of 
people think there is magic in pass- 
ing a law. They think passage of 
the law brought them social secu- 
rity, forgetting that they them- 
selves create it in the sweat of their 
brow. 


Much Progress to be Made 


Yes, there is much educational 
progress to be made. And the 
businessmen of America are keen- 
ly aware of it. They are aware that 
misconceptions are booby traps on 
our way to a brighter future. If 
these could be cleared away and 
the simple facts of economics made 
understandable to everyone, the 
doubts about tomorrow would 
vanish. 

If the American people clearly 
understood that greater production 
is the way to a better world, the 
demand to take off the brakes and 
unchain the wheels of industry and 
commerce would rise to high 
heaven when this war is over. 


There would be no question about 
the importance of an economic cli- 
mate with incentive to invention, 
production and sales. 

I am urging a program of com- 
mon-sense freedom. I want no re- 
turn to the ‘good old days.’’ The 
“good old days’’ simply weren't 
good enough. We must go for- 
ward—not retreat. 

But we cannot have greater pro- 
duction, with greater progress and 
a greater bureaucracy at the same 
time any more than we can expect 
roses to bloom in a blizzard. It 
isn’t simply that the bureaucratic 
system increases taxes. The money 
it freezes can never be used for nec- 
essary educational progress, or ven- 
tured in business or otherwise em- 
ployed to strengthen and expand 
our economic life. The federal 
government has first call on our 
pocketbooks—other activities, in- 
cluding the school districts, get the 
leavings—if any. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers said in a resolution 
adopted in 1941 ‘‘that the admin- 
istration and conduct of public edu- 
cation is an essential public service 
and that its reasonable financial 
support constitutes a mecessary 
claim upon our American society 
to which other public services of 
lesser value should be subordi- 
nated.”’ 

So, it seems to me, that those 
who help to make America tick— 
the educators and the businessmen 
—have much in common. Both 
have a very vital concern for the 
economic climate and for the stim- 
ulation of greater production. And 
may I say that both need the aid 
and understanding of the other as 
we approach postwar problems 
and postwar days. 

And it is that which opens the 
door of opportunity to this re- 
gional conference. We have crossed 
the threshold by meeting here to- 
day to discuss our problems. The 





expedition is now in your hands, 
with the fervent hope that you 
will decide to have continuing 
community and area conferences 
and free discussion. To facilitate 
such meetings, the NAM has pre- 
pared a program for a series of 
eight sessions. The program pro- 
vides discussion points on such sub- 
jects as: more effective home front 
contribution to winning the war; 
the problems of the postwar transi- 
tion; maintaining full employment 
and the problem of education in 
the postwar world. 

It is hoped that superintendents 
of schools, principals, college presi- 
dents, deans and other faculty 
members will constitute the regu- 
lar representation of education at 
these conferences and that the busi- 
ness groups will include major di- 
visions such as manufacturing, 
wholesaling, retailing, insurance 
and finance. And other professions 
and groups well might be invited 
to sit in when problems concern- 
ing them are under discussion. 

To carry forward our explora- 
tion necessitates some formal or- 
ganization. That, of course, is up 
to you. Likewise it is up to you 
whether similar meetings and or- 
ganizations of men and educators 
are sponsored in the various local- 
ities. The spirit for all of this is 
here. The opportunity is great. 
The need is imperative. 

Isolationism in business or in 
education is no more sensible in 
this changing world than isolation- 
ism is as a national policy. We 
can’t assume that business has all 
the answers to our economic prob- 
lems or that education alone can 
pave the way to a beter future. 

But together they can accom- 
plish the “‘impossible.’’ Together 
we can assist America to go for- 
ward to greater opportunity, secu- 
rity and happiness. 


Public Education In Virginia 


order to care properly for them- 
selves and their families. 
Whatever the outcome of our 
efforts to secure support for a for- 
ward-looking, constructive pro- 
gram of education that will meet 
the needs of all Virginia people, 
young and old, I am confident that 
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(Continued from page 134) 
Virginia teachers will demonstrate 
in the years ahead the high-minded 
devotion to their work that they 
have exhibited in their unselfish 
labors in registration, in rationing, 
and in the many added services 
they have been called upon to per- 
form during these past two diffi- 


cult years. It is a privilege to share 
the day’s work with you and with 
those like you whom you repre- 
sent. May God speed you in the 
performance of the all-important 
task to which you have dedicated 
your lives. 
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Fourth Grade Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., listening to real 


experiences from the South Pacific 


Geography In A Changing World 


by MYRTLE MARTIN 


Teacher in the Sixth and Seventh Grade Department of 


about when to teach home 

geography. One side held to 
the theory that you should start 
with the universe as a whole and 
work back to the individual cor- 
ner in which the pupil was situ- 
ated. The other side contended the 
better way was to begin at home 
with familiar situations and grad- 
ually work up to knowledge of 
the unknown world and its place 
in the universe. Today we say 
that home geography is a part of 
all geographic knowledge and that 
we learn about the rest of the 
world by having that world touch 
and influence our daily lives. 

Studying geography in the past 
meant getting out the geography 
book and learning all there was to 
be found on a certain number of 
given pages that the teacher had 
assigned for that particular night. 
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[: the past, there were two ideas 


John W. Daniel School, Newport News 


Today the assignment may in- 
clude the task of securing reports 
from a magazine article or infor- 
mation from an encyclopedia that 
will supplement the meager knowl- 
edge found in the textbook. Per- 
haps there is a radio program that 
bears on the subject, therefore, 
some member of the class will be 
assigned the task of listening and 
reporting on the broadcast. 


Study Industries 

Again the problem being studied 
might be the development of some 
industry such as the rubber, iron, 
coffee, coal or many others. The 
geography books give you only 
enough to whet your interest; the 
whole history of the industry may 
very often be secured by writing 
either to the Department of Interior 
or Agriculture in Washington for 
booklets on the subject, or again 


from the industries themselves put- 
ting out a trade booklet that gives 
the desired information. Very 
often booklets that are very help- 
ful in studying these topics can 
also be bought for five or ten cents. 
These booklets are written by ex- 
perts in their lines and so furnish 
authentic information on the de- 
sired subject. 

Various important industries are 
portrayed in movie shorts which 
some of the children see and come 
back and describe to the class. 
Movies of foreign lands are also 
interesting and the children are 
always anxious to tell what they 
have seen when a particular coun- 
try or city is under discussion. 
These industries and places are to- 
day figuring more and more in the 
daily lives of the pupil and his 
family. 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Wartime Evolution of a Student Congress 


by E. C. SHORTT 
Principal, Blacksburg High School 


has participated in a program 

of student activities over a 
period of many years. More than 
once in the past efforts have been 
made to set up some sort of over- 
all directing agency such as a stu- 
dent council. These efforts met 
with failure for one reason or an- 
other. Student activities have been 
carried on without the benefit of a 
definitely organized body of stu- 
dent leaders. 

In response to suggestions from 
various sources as to ways in which 
public schools could make a worth- 
while contribution to the war ef- 
fort, the principal called early last 
session a meeting of the heads of 
all student activity groups, includ- 
ing the presidents of all classes, 
homerooms, and clubs, the captains 
of all athletic teams, and the editor- 
in-chief of the school paper. Thirty 
student leaders took part in this 
meeting. The discussion centered 
around the question of organizing 
a high school victory corps. 

After the victory corps move- 
ment was discussed by the principal 
in a general way before this group 
of student leaders, the students in- 
dicated that they were unanimous- 
ly in favor of setting up an organi- 
zation to work toward the victory 
corps objectives. The students 
elected a temporary chairman who 
took charge of the meeting. Many 
questions arose as the group pro- 
ceeded to work out specific plans. 
The large majority of the ques- 
tions raised were disposed of in a 
satisfactory manner by discussion 
on the floor by the students them- 
selves, with an occasional bit of 
advice from the principal who sat 
in on their deliberations in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


Bois parson High School 


Three Questions Raised 


There were three significant 
questions raised by the students at 
this first meeting: 

1. Should we organize a vic- 
tory corps only, or should we set 
up some kind of a comprehen- 
sive student council and make 
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the victory corps a part of it? 
All the student leaders agreed that 
the victory corps objectives could 
be attained without the necessity 
of setting up an organization to 
be known exclusively as ‘‘the vic- 
tory corps’. They reasoned that 
the victory corps program was pri- 
marily a war program, and that it 
would cease to exist when the war 
is over. They chose to set up a 
more permanent organization 
which would continue to function 
after the war. ‘They agreed that 
their new organization should 
place major emphasis on victory 
corps objectives for the duration. 
They chose to call their new or- 
ganization a Student Congress. 
2. Does our group of student 
leaders assembled at this first 
meeting truly represent our fel- 
low students to the extent that 
we have authority to organize a 
Student Congress in the name of 
the whole student body? Each 
student present had been elected 
by his fellow students as the head 
of his particular activity group, but 
not for the specific purpose of tak- 
ing part in the formation of a 
Student Congress. It was probable 
that some members of the student 
body would contend that the 
group of student leaders had as- 
sumed too much authority. To 
overcome this probable objection 
the group decided that a tentative 
constitution should be prepared 
and submitted to a vote by the en- 
tire student body in a special elec- 
tion in which no other issues would 
be included. A great deal of pub- 
licity was circulated to emphasize 
the right of the members of the 
student body to accept, reject, or 
modify the proposed constitution. 
3. How can we overcome the 
objections of those members of 
the faculty who are opposed to a 
Student Congress? One student 
contended that a Student Congress 
would have little or no chance to 
survive unless all the _ teachers 
would agree to refrain at least from 
working against it for a short time 
while the new organization proved 


its worth. Other students felt that 
some of the more conservative 
members of the faculty would not 
approve of the idea and that, while 
it was unlikely that any teacher 
would be active in her opposition 
to the movement, it was probable 
that some of the teachers would 
show -an indifference that would 
make success less likely. The con- 
sensus was that the most demo- 
cratic way to meet this issue was 
to appear before the faculty and 
present the arguments from the 
student’s point of view. This re- 
sponsibility was delegated to a 
committee of five students. 


Constitution Prepared 


Having found what they con- 
sidered to be a reasonably satisfac- 
tory answer to the above questions, 
the first meeting adjourned with 
the understanding that they would 
reconvene on the call of the chair- 
man as soon as the special com- 
mittee was ready with the first 
draft of the proposed constitution. 

The student committee required 
about two weeks to prepare the 
constitution. It sought the ad- 
vice of several members of the 
faculty. The efforts of this com- 
mittee produced a constitution 
which was approved in its en- 
tirety when the student leaders re- 
convened to hear the report. 

The student committee appeared 
before one of our regular faculty 
meetings at which the constitution 
was read. Committee members 
attempted to answer all questions 
raised. Their defense of the pro- 
posed constitution was very con- 
vincing. The faculty voted by 
secret ballot to approve the pro- 
posed constitution without a sin- 
gle dissenting vote, which was a 
much more favorable reaction than 
the most optimistic student had 
hoped for. 

The constitution was presented 
to the student body through the 
homerooms. Student leaders read 
the constitution to the students as- 
sembled in their respective home- 


(Continued on page 151) 
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How England is Meeting Wartime and 
Post-War Problems of Education 


PON the education of its 
| | people the fate of a country 

depends. To date it has 
been no small testimony to British 
foundations that her people have 
withstood so well bombing and 
blitz, blackout, severe rationing of 
food and clothes, and wartime re- 
strictions of every conceivable sort. 
Very obviously ‘“‘morale’’ does not 
depend on wartime propaganda but 
on the character of its people. The 
educational system has had its de- 
ficiencies, yet the war has demon- 
strated much that has been good. 
At the same time, experimentation 
enforced by the war has done much 
to expedite and mould future pol- 
icy. 

More Attention to Youth 


One of the outstanding effects 
of the war has been to focus more 
and more attention on children. 
In face of the ever-increasing loss 
of manhood—and womanhood—, 
in face of increasing responsibili- 
ties in the future, there is the com- 
plete realization of the importance 
of youth. Hence every attention 
possible is being given to the 
health, welfare and education of 
the nation’s children. More, and 
not less, money is being spent in 
their interests. 

This is Britain’s fifth year of 
war. Now that the heavy bomb- 
ings have ceased (for all time, we 
hope), there is a certain stability 
and wartime routine over all. Re- 
garding schools, that means that 
all children of school age are now 
receiving full-time instruction. 
Ninety-four per cent of the na- 
tion’s children are in state or state- 
aided schools. It has been esti- 
mated that one in twenty elemen- 
tary schools has been destroyed or 
damaged, so that there are still over 
half a million children perma- 
nently evacuated for the duration, 
but they are in camp schools or 
with foster parents and enjoying 
the full advantages of school life. 
Schools are, therefore, now carry- 
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by HILDA BEEL 


British Information Services 


ing on with an amazing normal- 
ity. By this time, of course, gas 
mask or A.R.P. practices are mere 
routine; children in many towns 
are accustomed to the sight of 
bomb-scarred surroundings, while 
to many little ones ‘“‘days of peace”’ 
are not even a memory, so that 
wartime routine appears normal to 
the child. 

School life normally starts at 5, 
but children become the concern of 
the Government even before they 
are born! All expectant mothers 
receive a pint of milk a day free 
or at a reduced price (it will be 
remembered that milk is rationed 
to two pints a week for adults), 
while children under 5 have prior- 
ity rights over milk, oranges, eggs, 
fruit juices and cod liver oil. They 
are allowed a pint of milk a day 
free or at a reduced price, four eggs 
to an adult one (which is about one 
a month in winter). Since 25 
per cent of the married women of 
Britain are employed in wartime 
industry, there is now accommoda- 
tion for well over 100,000 chil- 
dren under 5 in wartime nurseries, 
while there has been a big increase 
in the pre-war nursery classes for 
childgen 3 to 5 in the elementary 
schools of industrial areas. 

Now for the older children in 
the elementary, central and _ sec- 
ondary schools, ranging in age 
from 5 to 17 or 18 in the sec- 
ondary schools, first, the Govern- 
ment took steps to avoid any acute 
teacher shortage. Men teachers 
have been deferred over the age of 
35, and over 30 if teaching mathe- 
matics, chemistry or physics in a 
secondary .school, while women 
teachers have not been allowed to 
leave the profession. (Single 
women in Britain are conscripted 
between the ages of 18 and 45. 
“Teaching” is work of national 
importance, at which women must 
remain.) Married women do not 
retire on marriage, neither is it now 
compulsory to retire on pension at 
60. Then, young teachers leaving 


college or university are now 
equally ‘“‘rationed’’ among the lo- 
cal education authorities. Much 
more could be written on the 
avoidance of teacher shortage: 
however, the point is that a real 
effort has been made to maintain 
the standard of staffing in schools. 


Curriculum Changes 


As regards the curriculum, there 
is a certain normality. Funda- 
mentals still remain fundamentals, 
and must be taught. But as every- 
one knows, the war has given a 
reality and a new meaning to his- 
tory, geography, science, etc. This 
is a global war, maps hang every- 
where revealing the smallness of 
the world in which we live. No 
longer do we live remote from our 
neighbors, when bombers span the 
Atlantic in less than 12 hours, 
when Flying Fortresses and Lan- 
casters travel by day or night into 
the heart of Europe. Even chil- 
dren realize a new world lies ahead 
of us. We must know more of our 
neighbors, particularly of our Al- 
lies, the Americans, the Chinese, 
and the Russians. Naturally, the 
presence of American fighter planes, 
equipment, and the ‘‘doughboys’’ 
has brought America closer. Now 
the Ministry of Education is re- 
quiring more American geography 
and history to be taught in all 
schools. Most interesting text- 
books now abound. School les- 
sons are alive and fraught with 
interest. It is in the realm of writ- 
ten work and hand work that the 
limitations of war are felt. Paper 
—that scarce commodity in a coun- 
try where wrapping paper is illegal 
except for wrapping food!—-has to 
be used sparingly. The principal 
equipment in every classroom is a 
blackboard and chalk (and it is 
perhaps the best equipment still for 
real teaching), while hand work 
for boys is often by nature of 
mending and making school ap- 
paratus (wood and metal are now 
only for wartime needs), and for 
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girls mending, renovating and im- 
provising. Girls at least are learn- 
ing the art of ingenuity, as they 
convert outer garments into under 
garments, make caps, bags, slip- 
pers, etc. out of scraps. British 
children are learning to save, to 
improvise and to know the joy of 
creation. 

Then there is the health and 
welfare of children to be consid- 
ered. Children’s health is a major 
concern. Hence the “milk in 
schools’’ scheme, introduced first in 
1906 for necessitous children, has 
now been extended for all so that 
all children have a third of a pint 
of milk each morning in school for 
a half-penny, while the “‘meals in 
school’ has been so extended that 
practically all children in town 
schools are provided with a hot 
dinner at midday (for which they 
pay about a dime; in the case of 
necessitous children, it is waived). 
Thus the severe rationing of food- 
stuffs in Britain does not fall too 
heavily on the child. 

As for welfare, play centers or 
recreational centers have been or- 
ganized by principals of schools in 
industrial areas for children whose 
mothers are not at home after 
school hours. Teachers take it in 


turn to supervise. Then to coun- 
teract the sharp rise in juvenile de- 
linquency, all boys and girls are 
registered at 16. If they are not 
already in a youth movement like 
the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, 
they are persuaded into one. How- 
ever, more and more girls are in 
the Girls’ Training Corps, a na- 
tion-wide pre-training scheme for 
girls, while more and more boys 
are to be found in the Army or 
Sea Cadet Corps, or particularly 
the Air Training Corps (in which 
there is one boy in four, between 
the ages of 16 and 18). 


The “White Paper” 


While much more could be writ- 
ten on schools in wartime, some 
reference should be made to the 
Government ‘‘White Paper’ em- 
bodying the proposals for post-war 
reconstruction in education, if only 
to indicate Britain’s determination 
for the future. Nursery schools are 
proposed as an integral part-of the 
educational system for children be- 
low the compulsory school age of 
5, and a school-leaving age for all 
at 16. The period from 5 to the 
leaving age will be divided into 
two stages, the first to be known 
as primary—covering the years up 





to about 11. After 11, secondary 
education of diversified types, but 
of equal standing, will be provided 
for all children. The provision of 
school meals and milk will be 
made obligatory. 

When the period of full-time 
compulsory schooling ends, the 
young person will continue under 
educational influences up to 18 years 
of age, either by remaining in full- 
time attendance at a secondary 
school or by part-time day attend- 
ance at a young people’s college. 
Throughout all the foregoing 
stages, the benefits of medical in- 
spection and treatment will be 
available without charge. Oppor- 
tunities for technical and adult ed- 
ucation will be increased. 

Among other important features 
of the plan are an effective system 
of inspection and registration of 
schools outside the public system, 
new financial and administrative 
arrangements for the voluntary 
schools, and the recognition of the 
special place of religious instruction 
in school life. 

These proposals alone are suffi- 
cient to suggest Britain’s determi- 
nation for future development. 


Suggested Courses For High School Students About To Be Inducted 


Compiled by the Research Division, National Education Association 


HE academic training a young 
F man has already received 

when he reports for induc- 
tion into the armed forces not only 
decides largely what his immediate 
assignment will be but also to a 
great extent the ultimate limits of 
opportunity beyond which he may 
not advance so long as he remains 
in the service of his country. In 
discussing the courses the Navy 
wants inductees approaching draft 
age to have, Captain William C. 
Barker, U.S.N., has said: ““The 
absence of a considerable back- 
ground in these high school courses 
subjects automatically the inductee 
to a serious handicap and in gen- 
eral would place him in effect in 
the unskilled group of just ordi- 
nary laborers who would come out 
of the war without a trade or skill, 
without the competence so neces- 
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sary to his successful transjtion 

back to civil life.’’ 

The Navy emphasizes the need 
for courses in: 

1. Thorough physical condition- 
ing of at least one hour per 
day and with emphasis on 
basic military drill and pos- 
ture; 

2. Mathematics, the more ad- 
vanced the better; 

3. Science, both physics and 
chemistry ; _ 

4. English composition; 


5. Public speaking, especially for 
those hoping to attain commis- 
sions; 

6. Mechanical drawing; 

7. Shop training in the manual 


arts; 

8. ‘‘Good Manners’ because the 
prevalent rudeness and lack of 
respect for age and authority 


on the part of youth make for 

neither good officers nor valu- 

able men. 

In addition to physical train- 
ing and mathematics, the Army 
wants its inductees to have had 
courses in: 

1. American history to_ instill 
more patriotism and an un- 
derstanding of the American 
institutions for which they are 
called upon to fight; 

2. Hygiene and sanitation; 

3. First aid. 

Training in the following sub- 
jects would be helpful also: 

1. Radio maintenance and opera- 
tion; 

2. Surveying and map reading; 

3. Typing and clerical work so 
as to be able to assist in the 
paper work of the Army. 
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Are We Teaching for Mastery? 


by DR. A. C. JORDAN 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


URING the first week in 
D October 1942, a group of 

118 sophomores at Duke 
University handed in 118 weekly 
themes which had been written 
after one week of preparation. 
These sophomores were graduates 
of high schools in North Carolina 
and in several other states. In ad- 
dition, each student had been given 
credit for six semester-hours of 
credit in freshman work in Eng- 
lish at Duke University. They 
were doing advanced work in Eng- 
lish grammar and composition. 
From this set of 118 themes, I 
listed 172 misspelled words. If I 
had counted the number of repeti- 
tions of the 172 misspellings, I 
should have found over 300 mis- 
spellings. 

The list is not an unusual one, 
but to the contrary is average in 
that it was duplicated in kind and 
in amount in each set of papers 
turned in by the same 118 stu- 
dents until that time when I re- 
fused to pass a theme in which the 
spelling was poor. The knowl- 
edge that a misspelled word meant 
a lowering of the theme mark, and 
that two or more misspellings 
meant a failing mark was in many 
cases all the motivation that was 
needed in order for me to encour- 
age a student to develop a more 
careful spelling conscience and to 
realize that correct spelling de- 
mands the use of the dictionary. 
The revelation offered by the mis- 
spellings in this list of words sub- 
mitted by students of college rank 
should be shocking to the indi- 
vidual who reads the list. Surely 
the misspellings are reason enough 
for me to call the situation pa- 
thetic. The list provokes the fol- 
lowing questions, which I should 
like for the reader to answer for 
himself. 

(1) Have the schools that have 
taught these students taught for 
mastery? 

(2) Have not the schools teach- 
ing and passing these students done 
both themselves and the students 
an injustice in permitting ‘such a 
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Dr. Jordan raises some pointed questions about the spell- 
ing problem in this article which we have condensed from 
North Carolina Education for September, 1943. 





flagrant disregard for accuracy, es- 
pecially since schools are supposed 
to teach accuracy? 

(3) Will business firms or pro- 
fessional men of even average repu- 
tation employ individuals who 
spell as carelessly as have these col- 
lege students? 

(4) Is there any justification 
for one’s countenancing such slop- 
py work on the part of students? 

(5) Do any of these- words 
show any principle of spelling that 
any individual could attribute to a 
special spelling disability on the 
part of the student? 

(6) Do not these misspellings 
show a degree of carelessness that 
borders on illiteracy? 

(7) Is there any word in the 
list that could not be spelled cor- 
rectly through the process of visu- 
alizing the word, dividing it into 
syllables, pronouncing it, enunci- 
ating it, and then if necessary 
checking its spelling with the dic- 
tionary? 

(8) Do not the taxpayers who 





Typical Misspellings 

This list is a sampling of the 172 
separate words misspelled in one set of 
118 themes: 
probablity for probability 
regression for retrogression 
to for too 
toddering © for tottering 
nuetrality for neutrality 
proficy for prophecy 
who's for whose 
here for hear 
imporent for important 
existance for existence 
benafactor for benefactor 
preceeding for preceding 
occurence for occurrence 
busines for business 
scared for scarred 
evert for avert 
affect for effect 
regim for regime 
prophesy for prophecy 
recieve for receive 
owners for owner's 
endurence for endurance 
amunitions for ammunition 
prevoked for provoked 
choosen for chosen 











support the schools have a right to 
demand better results from their 
tax-dollar investment? 

(9) On what basis of justifi- 
cation can any school accredit the 
work done by students who spell 
so poorly? 

(10) Even if the several scien- 
tific studies of spelling did not con- 
demn such careless practices as 
those illustrated in the misspelled 
words listed here, could you offer 
any justification for permitting 
students to spell so poorly? 

(11) Why is spelling not 
taught after the eighth grade in 
schools and in college? Do not the 
schools and colleges have a mis- 
taken idea about the whole matter 
when they consider it beneath the 
dignity of their curricula to teach 
spelling to their students? If it 
is not the responsibility of the 
schools and the colleges to teach 
spelling, just whose responsibility 
is it? 

(12) Have you ever examined 
the wide range of costly errors that 
arise from incorrect spellings in 
legal and business transactions, to 
say nothing of the social responsi- 
bilities of the student who disre- 
gards the accepted conventionali- 
ties involved in the spelling con- 
science? 

(13) Is your school teaching 
spelling, and do you fail students 
who do not spell accurately but 
who show a disregard for careful- 
ness in their work? 

(14) How do the students 
whom you excuse for poor spell- 
ing learn to spell correctly in their 
foreign language studies? Do not 
they use a degree of care and ob- 
servation in foreign language study 
because they know that such a 
method is necessary? Could not 
you require the same careful study 
habits in their spelling of English 
words? 
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Class In English Tackles Wartime Problems 


by VIRGINIA L. PAGE 
Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


CTOBER, 1942, and a 
() whirlwind of activity fills 
an L-10 English classroom 
at Lee. Piles of folders and book- 
lets from the Forestry Service, 
magazines and pamphlets from the 
Norfolk and Western Magazine 
Department, magazine sections of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
recent issues of Life, Time, News- 
week, the Iron Age, various other 
technical and industrial publica- 
tions, maps, posters, and charts are 
coming in from various sources. 
What has happened? Why all 
this material in an English class- 
room? The explanation is simple. 
As a part of the Schools at War 
program, tenth grade English 
classes in Roanoke have accepted 
the study of the production, dis- 
tribution, and conservation of 
goods and services. Soon com- 
mittees are conducting interviews, 
collecting material and organizing 
it with relation to the various 
problems of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, manpower, armaments and 
equipment. So far as possible each 
class committee chooses the major 
problem most interesting to its 
members, breaks that down into 
specific phases, and assigns one 
phase to each member. For in- 
stance, one has the topic ‘‘Meats.”’ 
He writes a general introduction 
on the food values of meat, lists 
the various kinds of meat, discusses 
in detail the production, distribu- 
tion, and conservation of beef, the 
various cuts and their relative 
values, and applies his findings to 


such wartime problems as ration- 
ing and meat substitutes. He may 
even consider the place of beef in 
the international picture of Lend- 
Lease or Argentine relationships. 

As a final step in organizational 
work from the language stand- 
point, each committee chooses the 
best introductory article written 
by any of its members on the 
general topic and places that, to- 
gether with the various special ar- 
ticles and illustrative materials, in 
a scrapbook or booklet. 

Meantime such readings as 
“Pete of the Steel Mills’’ by Hall, 
“The Riverman’’ by White, 
“Brothers in Industry’’ by Hus- 
band and ‘Caliban of the Coal 
Mines’’ have helped with the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
the American worker and his work. 

Motion pictures such as ‘Coal, 
the Story of Fuel Satisfaction,” 
lent by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, ‘““The Forest Ranger’ 
lent by the Forestry Service, and 
“Copper Mining’”’ lent by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers have brought to life for the 
student the production, distribu- 
tion, and conservation of Amer- 
ica’s matural resources. Scenes 
from the mines and the miners’ 
homes, of trains speeding through 
the New River Valley, of fascinat- 
ing by-products of coal, of loading 
facilities at the Norfolk terminal, 
even a ‘‘home-town”’ scene or two, 
all accompanied by the lucid ex- 
planations of Bob Trout, linger in 
the memory of students. 


Radio accounts and dramatiza- 
tions of the growing, shipping, and 
saving of coffee, of the develop- 
ments in the use of petroleum, etc., 
as given by Columbia's “‘School of 
the Air’’, have made real the con- 
tributions of producers, processors, 
and scientists both to the growth 
of modern civilization and to the 
struggle to preserve that civiliza- 
tion. 


Meaningful Language 
Experiences 

But come back to that English 
classroom. When the unit is com- 
plete, individuals have had such 
meaningful language experiences as 
writing business letters—and hav- 
ing them answered, interviewing 
food specialists, clothing special- 
ists, gasoline distributors, and war 
workers’ transportation owners; 
collecting various sorts of mate- 
rial; organizing material; making 
bibliographies; taking notes; pre- 
paring outlines; writing articles; 
evaluating written work in differ- 
ent stages of development, and 
exercising judgment in choosing 
pupil contributions for inclusion 
in the product to represent them 
finally in group activity. 

If such a unit with the emphases 
on ‘Schools at War’’ means any- 
thing at all, it should be that the 
democratic working and thinking 
together on the problems of or- 
ganizing and winning a war will 
suggest working and thinking to- 
gether on the problems of organiz- 
ing and perpetuating the peace. 


Building A Better South Through Education 


Epcar L. MoreHet 


Executive Secretary, Southern States W ork-Conference 


State Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 


OW can the schools in this 
region help to build a better 
South? This important 


problem was the subject of study 
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this year by one of the committees 
dealing with problems of southern 
education at the Southern States 
Work-Conference meeting at Day- 


L. D. Haskew 


Chairman of Work-Conference Committee 


Emory University 
Atlanta, Georgia 


tona Beach, Florida, in June. 
The challenging results of the 

work of this group dealing with 

wartime and post-war adjustments 
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in education in the South are be- 
ing published this fall as a bulletin 
suitable for use by persons inter- 
ested in planning improvements in 


the school program. In several 
Southern States, teachers and prin- 
cipals have already made plans to 
use this bulletin for guidance of 
study groups being organized for 
the current year. 

The committee reached the con- 
clusion that education following 
the war must be different in many 
respects from pre-war education if 
it is to meet the needs. Instead of 
confining its attention to the more 
or less academic problems of the 
schools, the committee has sought 
to study the needs of the schools 
as related to their background in 
southern life and southern econ- 
omy. 

Considerable emphasis has been 
given to the fact that the South has 
an abundance of human and nat- 
ural resources and yet the stand- 
ards of living are lower than in 
other sections of the nation. If this 
problem is to be solved, it will be 
necessary that the schools face the 
issue more directly than ever be- 
fore so that the oncoming genera- 
tions will be prepared to bring 
about needed improvements. The 
committee also stresses the fact that 
attitudes are just as important as 
subject matter and takes the posi- 
tion that problems facing the re- 
gion can never be solved unless the 
schools give more attention to the 
development of better attitudes to- 
ward work, toward resources, and 
toward living. 

Attention is called to the fact 
that the South still has the low- 
est percentage of children in high 
school and college and that plans 
must be made to assure that more 
children remain in school over a 
longer period of years. Moreover, 
school work instead of extending 
over a period of eight or nine 
months will probably be consid- 
ered a year-round activity which 
will include supervised recreational 
and camping experiences as well as 
work experiences which are more 
directly related to the school life. 


Other problems considered by 
the committee are: war and post- 
war adjustments in the curriculum; 
administering, staffing, and financ- 
ing the revised school program; and 
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Tips Gor Teachers 


A Word About Good Impressions 
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by Otis A. CrosBy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


First impressions, most valuable relations with the public and the 
pupils, are often lasting The initial weeks of school offer choice op- 
portunities to make contacts with the home that do much to spell suc- 
cess for the school and the teacher. The goodness of the school in terms 
of public appraisal is invariably established through the goodness of 
the teacher as interpreted by the individual pupil. 

A young teacher from California attracted considerable attention some- 
time ago when she revealed that she had made at least one positive con- 
tact with each home represented in her classes before the first card mark- 
ing. ‘Junior is showing keen interest in arithmetic’, ‘‘May always 
comes to class neat and clean’’, “‘Bob is pleasantly polite’, “‘Sally is a 
good reader’’—always a comment to elicit pride within the home and 
incidentally pride within the pupil. The first goal of salesmanship had 
been achieved by this teacher. A phone call, a brief note, a casual meeting 
on the street, or a visit to the home—the total job may require ‘‘overtime”’ 
but the foundation is secured, respect and admiration are gained, and 
their first impressions of the teacher are positive. If later it becomes neces- 
sary to contact the home regarding poor marks or discipline or any of 
the common ‘“‘offside’’ plays of youth, it is an easier task and the gate 
is opened by a friendly hand. First impressions—so easy to make and 
so very, very valuable in times of need—do an indeterminable amount 
of good in establishing friendly relations between the school and the 
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making planning effective. The re- 
port includes many suggestions 
which should be helpful to educa- 
tional groups interested in study- 
ing the situation confronting the 
schools of the South and helping 
to plan needed improvements. 


The Southern States Work- 
Conference, comprised of represen- 
tatives of State Departments of 
Education and State Education As- 
sociations, was organized in 1940 
and has met annually to study se- 
lected important problems in edu- 
cation. This year, in spite of war 
conditions, all 14 Southern States 
Were represented with approxi- 
mately 110 persons participating. 
Virginia was represented at the 
Work-Conference by Messrs. 
Charles H. Morgan, C. E. Myers, 
Mrs. Margaret Turpin Burke, Miss 


Mildred Kelly, Mrs. F. C. Beverley, 
and Dr. J. L. Blair Buck. 

In addition to the bulletin en- 
titled Building a Better South 
Through Education, discussed 
briefly in this article, two other 
committees prepared bulletins en- 
titled respectively Local Respon- 
sibility for the Organization and 
Administration of Education, and 
Relationships Between the Public 
Schools and Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 


Additional information con- 
cerning these bulletins and other 
publications of the Southern States 
Work-Conference may be obtained 
from Francis S. Chase, Executive 
Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, or by writing the 
Executive Secretary of the Work- 
Conference. 
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The Inter-American 
Educational Conference 


by JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


N important milepost on the 
A road which leads to closer 
inter-American educational 
relations was reached in Panama 
City, Panama, on the 27th of 
September, 1943. On that date 
the First Conference of Ministers 
and Directors of Education of the 
American Republics was assembled 
there by the President of Panama, 
Don Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. 
It was a heartening fact that this 
Panama Conference should have 
been held at this time; that, in the 
midst of the greatest conflict the 
entire world has ever known, the 
leading educational officials of all 
American republics should meet in 
historic old Panama within sight 
of the Canal, one of the most 
strategically important military 
objectives of the world; there to 
plan for new and better ways to 
train American youth and adults 
for lives of peace; there to lay the 
groundwork for continued and 
closer educational cooperation 
among 21 free and sovereign states. 
It is, I think, symbolic of the 
faith in America’s future of the 
peoples of the American republics 
and of their belief in the potency 
of education in building that fu- 
ture that such a Conference should 
have been held in wartime. 

Into the work of the Confer- 
ence went the interest, the talent, 
and the energy of able men. Com- 
mittees were set up to study the 
resolutions submitted by the va- 
rious delegations and to present 
them with recommendations be- 
fore the Conference as a whole. 
From these committees, in the 
course of the eight-day Conference, 
came more than 50 resolutions and 
proposals which were approved in 
a series of plenary sessions. These 
resolutions covered a broad range 
of subjects. 

For example, there was the 
recommendation that a contest be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
Pan American Union to secure a 
secondary school textbook on the 
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history of the Americas which 
would be acceptable to all the re- 
publics and which they might con- 
sider for official use. 

There was the recommendation 
that September 11, the anniversary 
of the death of the great Argentine 
educator, Domingo Sarmiento, be 
designated as Teachers’ Day 
throughout the American republics 
and that appropriate ceremonies be 
held on that date each year to 
honor those indispensable servants 
of humanity, the school teachers. 

Among other proposals accepted 
by the Conference, one provided 
that an elementary school in each 
of the Latin American republics 
be named in honor of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of the 
United States; another that schools 
bearing thé names of sister re- 
publics throughout the Americas 
should receive maps, pictures, text- 
books, and other educational ma- 
terials from the republics for which 
such schools had been named. Per- 
haps many listeners know that in 
Latin America there now exist 
schools named for our country, 
schools in which our National 
Anthem is sung in English, where 
Old Glory is flown on July 4, 
and in which every effort is made 
to give the children a better un- 
derstanding of the United States 
and of our way of life. 

Another matter which was care- 
fully considered in the appropriate 
committee and which received the 
preliminary approval of the Con- 
ference was the proposal that the 
American republics support the re- 
cently established inter-American 
University in the City of Panama. 
Such a university has been under 
discussion for many years; this 
Conference approved the idea, 
though a number of delegations, 
including that of the United States, 
recorded an affirmative vote on the 
project with the understanding 
that it should be submitted to their 
respective governments for further 
study. 





ELEEPEPEPEPER. 
Christmas 


We stand in wonderment and 
awe at the confusion and chaos 
that surround us. We are horri- 
fied and bewildered at the cruelties 
of war and the atrocities of its per- 
petrators. It is difficult to with- 
draw ourselves from the sordid 
scene far enough to experience the 
mellow glow of the Christmas 
time. The date is memorable be- 
cause it records the birth of Him 
who was to remake the world. 
Christmas! How we thrill at the 
thought of Christmas Day. Christ- 
mas trees and candlelight, laughter 
of children and joy of parents, 
haunting memories and paeans of 
praise, gifts and givers, shepherds 
and stars, all come crowding in to 
the homes and hearthstones and 
heart-throbs of humanity. 


What will it be like in this 
tragic year, with millions away 
and vacant chairs and memory of 
childish stockings and children’s 
voices and tears of sorrow and 
wistful waiting? But the spirit 
will be there, breathing its bene- 
dictions and singing its deathless 
songs of hope. And out of this 
spirit will spring the renewal of 
faith, faith that is dauntless and 
undying, to bear us upon its wings 
to the empyreal heights of courage. 
And hope will be there, hope 
eternal, to strengthen the hearts of 
sorrowing souls and dull the pain 
of uncertainty. And love will be 
there to wrap its mantle of mercy 
around the shoulders of dying 
dreams. 


And Christ will be there, in the 
fullness of His glory, all the way 
from the manger at Bethlehem and 
He will bring His message of hope 
and faith, and He will stand out 
against the background of gather- 
ing darkness and bewildering con- 
fusion, and countless millions will 
lift their voices once again in 
thanksgiving for God’s Christmas 
gift to all mankind. 


W. P. KING. 
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At Kaltbrunn in the canton of St. Gall, Switzerland, the Santa Claus ce 
bration takes place yearly on December 6, birthday of Saint Nicholas. 
Garbed in white trousers and shirts, with herdsman’s fancy belt and sus- 
penders, the boys carry huge cowbells and wear home-made illuminated 


headgear of striking design. 


Christmas in Switzerland 


by Marie WIDMER 


INTER beauty and winter 
\W sports reach the acme of 
perfection in Switzerland 


by Christmas time. For many of 
the natives, however, this glad sea- 
son signifies in addition a period 
full of sacred mystery and the an- 
niversary of days particularly speci- 
fied in ancient legends. 

In some parts of the country the 
Yuletide customs and festivities 
still have their beginning on De- 
cember 6, which is the birthday of 
Saint Nicholas. Markets and fairs 
are then held in villages and cities 
and seeing that the old 
traditions prescribe for 
this day the purchasing 
of presents for the chil- 
dren, it is an event of ut- 
most importance to all 
youngsters. In some dis- 
tricts Saint Nicholas pa- 
rades around in person, 
in an attire very similar 
to that of our American 
Santa Claus, generally 
carrying a big bag filled 
with apples, prunes, nuts 
and homemade cookies 
which he distributes 
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among the children who have been 
obedient during the year. 
However, the ruddy-cheeked St. 
Nicholas has in some parts of the 
country been supplanted by the 
Christkindli, or Christ Child. This 
lovely angel is said to have come 
from the Far North and it always 
brings to each home it visits a 
Christmas tree, decorated with all 
the glittering things associated 


with fairlyland and heavily laden 
with gifts. 

In sections off the beaten path 
many peasants are still fervent be- 








Christmas at Grindelwald in the Bernese Oberland, 


Switzerland 





lievers in mystic powers and super- 
natural occurrences which ancient 
traditions have reported to be prev- 
alent during Christmas time. 

If you want, for instance, to find 
out how the weather will be dur- 
ing the next year, cut, on Christ- 
mas Eve, an onion into half; peel 
off twelve layers, one for each 
month, and fill the same with salt. 
Those peelings which contain 
damp salt the next morning pre- 
dict rainy weather for the respec- 
tive month. 

Young people who are anxious 
to learn something about their 
matrimonial prospects are advised 
to drink three times from nine dif- 
ferent fountains when the church 
bells are ringing on Christmas Eve 
and they will then behold their 
future mate standing at the church 
door. Observing this particular 
custom is, of course, quite possible 
in Switzerland, where public foun- 
tains are found everywhere. 

To safeguard your chickens 
from all animals of prey, another 
ancient custom advises you to clip 
their wings between 11 P. M. and 
midnight on Christmas Eve. 

Children born on Christmas 
Day can see ghosts and are able to 
tell your fortune. Water can be 
changed into wine and if you are 
some sort of an adept in the myste- 
rious art of magic, you are at that 
time able to safeguard yourself 
against all bodily injuries. If farm- 
ers will fertilize the soil or tie a 
band of straw around the trunk 
of their fruit trees during Christ- 
mas week, the same will bear 
special quantities of fruit for the 
next season. 

On Christmas Eve, for one brief 
hour, the dumb beasts are said to 
be able to converse in human lan- 
guage, but misfortune is 
predicted for the inquisi- 
tive who takes it upon 
himself to listen. 

After the spell of 
Christmas traditions has 
been broken an atmos- 
phere of happy reality is 
born anew on New 
Year’s Eve, when the 
church bells throughout 
the land lift up their 
voices, and bonfires on 
mountain tops signify 
the passing of one year 
and the birth of another. 
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The Federal Aid Campaign 


by WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, National Education Association 


HE campaign for federal aid 
to public education reached 


a high point when the UV. S. 
Senate between October 12 and 
20, in the midst of many pressing 
problems, spent five days debating 
Senate Bill S. 637. For the first 
time in sixty years the Senate con- 
sidered a measure proposing fed- 
eral aid to the public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

This bill calls for an emergency 
appropriation of $200,000,000 
per year for teachers’ salaries and 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 
annually to equalize educational 
opportunity throughout the 
United States. The bill prohibits 
federal control of education and 
would channel federal appropria- 
tions through our regularly con- 
stituted state and local school sys- 
tems. 

There was no forthright vote 
upon the merits of the measure be- 
cause of the passage of a treacherous 
amendment supported by the 
enemies of the bill under the cloak 
of non-discrimination to minority 
groups. 

Despite special provisions in the 
bill itself safeguarding the interests 
of minority groups, an amend- 
ment was introduced by Senator 
Langer of North Dakota reading 
as follows: ‘Provided, that there 
shall be no discrimination in the 
administration of the benefits and 
appropriations made under the re- 
spective provisions of this act or 
in the state funds supplemented 
thereby on account of race, creed, 
or color.” 


Legislative Trickery 

After this amendment had been 
passed by the very close vote of 
40 to 37, several supporters of the 
bill joined in recommitting it to 
the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor where it awaits further 
action. Had a vote been taken 
upon the merits of the bill itself, 
there was every evidence that the 
measure would have passed the 
Senate. The fact that the opposi- 
tion resorted to legislative trickery 
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is the best evidence of their fear 
that the measure would pass. 

The amendment was opposed 
by both the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People and by the American Teach- 
ers Association (Negro). They 
recognized the amendment for 
what it was—a trick to shelve the 
entire proposal. 

Editorially the Washington Post 
said: “It was not even an open 
and honest act of strangulation by 
men willing to stand up and be 
counted. Instead it was accom- 
plished deviously, from behind, by 
legislative trickery. The pious gen- 
tlemen involved did not care to 
leave any fingerprints. First they 
amended the bill to make it fit 
their accusations. Then they ap- 
plied the garrote.”’ 

The purpose of S. 637 and the 
companion bill H. R. 2849 is to 
meet the crisis that exists in public 
education. In this great country 
of ours, at a time when salaries for 
other groups have kept pace with 
the rising cost of living, there are 
10,000 teachers getting less than 
$300 annually; 66,000 getting less 
than $600; and 360,000 getting 
less than $1,200. Living costs 
have risen more than 21 per cent 
since 1939 so that, despite raises 
in teachers’ salaries in some places, 
their total purchasing power has 
been reduced by more than $100,- 
000,000 since that time. Thou- 
sands of our best teachers have 
been forced from the profession. 
This loss will continue until the 
federal government recognizes the 
gravity of the situation and as- 
sumes its share of responsibility for 
adequate education of all the chil- 
dren of all the people. 

The fight against S. 637 was 
led principally by Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, who—according 
to the newspaper PM—spent at 
least $1,200 a year on each of his 
four sons to have them educated 
in the same private school in 
which he was educated. Mr. Taft 
made the absurd statement that 
“Nothing we can do in regard to 


education will in any way affect 
the conduct of the war.’”’ Among 
the Senators joining with Mr. 
Taft in opposition were Walsh 
of Massachusetts, Reed of Kansas, 
Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Millikin of Colorado, Vandenberg 
of Michigan, Danaher and Ma- 
loney of Connecticut, Willis of 
Indiana, McCarran of Utah, Rev- 
ercomb of West Virginia, and 
Robertson of Wyoming. 

The sponsors of the bill in the 
Senate—Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah and Senator Lister Hill 
of Alabama—developed the case 
for this measure with great skill 
and courage. Among the Senators 
who gave vigorous support on the 
floor were Senators Pepper of Flor- 
ida, Barkley of Kentucky, Murdock 
of Utah, Guffey of Pennsylvania, 
Overton of Louisiana, George of 
Georgia, Caraway and McClellan 
of Arkansas, Stewart of Tennessee, 
Aiken of Vermont, Chavez of New 
Mexico, Tunnell of Delaware, and 
Thomas of Oklahoma. 


The Fight Must Go On 


Delay in the passage of this 
measure by the Senate was disap- 
pointing but only a skirmish was 
lost. ‘Treacherous political trick- 
ery may delay our cause but cannot 
block it. The fight must go on 
until the federal government rec- 
ognizes its responsibility for pub- 
lic education and until the prin- 
ciple of utilizing our regularly con- 
stituted state and local school sys- 
tems in the distribution of federal 
aid is established. We know that 
if we do not succeed in obtaining 
legislation which will provide fed- 
eral aid through school channels 
we shall soon have it through 
special federal agencies which will 
bypass the public schools and 
which will be controlled from 
Washington. That has been the 
record of the past ten years through 
legislation creating WPA, NYA, 
the Lanham Acct, etc. 

The fight for this measure in 
the Senate was not in vain. The 
comprehensive debate on the Sen- 
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“HOLD FAST TO THAT WHICH IS GOOD” 


There is no function of our national life in which the strengthening of our morale is more important than in 


public education. There is no reason to be pessimistic. 


While the schools do not produce machines of steel and rubber, yet in a long view—looking toward post- 
war conditions as well as victory—their functions are perhaps fully as important. Education is an indispensable 


service in preserving our heritage and our standards of living. Shortsighted economies may be very disastrous. 


Teaching personnel should be fully maintained; physical equipment kept as nearly normal as possible; and ade- 


quate textbook materials supplied as usual. In fact, it is essential that the textbook program shall be improved and 
We manufacture our books in our own factory. We have in hand, or in sight under present priority rules, all 
materials to continue the manufacture and supply of our publications. 
Also we are continuing the maintenance and development of our editorial program. In addition to our new 


Health Series and Preinduction texts recently published we have a number of important new publications sched- 


We respectfully offer our services in carrying on education “as usual’”—or better. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati, 2 
300 Pike Street 
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ate floor was a great advance. Pub- 
lic opinion was focused upon the 
schools as never before. Forty-one 
Senators participated in this debate. 
The bill remains pending business 
before the Senate. Several Sena- 
tors who participated in the plot 
by which the Langer amendment 
was passed have since taken the 
floor to try to explain their actions. 
Vigorous work is continuing in 
the Senate to change enough votes 
on the amendment so that this leg- 
islation can be brought out again 
in this session. 

Meanwhile the fight will be car- 
ried forward vigorously in the 
House of Representatives to obtain 
a hearing on H. R. 2849 which 
was introduced by Congressman 
Ramspeck of Georgia last June. 
Should the House Committee, 
which has previously refused to 
hold hearings on federal aid meas- 
ures, fail to act in this case a peti- 
tion will be circulated to bring the 
measure directly to the House floor. 

This legislation can be passed in 
the present Congress if we bring 
to bear upon it the combined and 
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militant forces of the teaching pro- 
fession and the friends of public 


education in each one of the 435 
congressional districts. 


Wartime Evolution of a Student Congress 
(Continued from page 140) 


rooms. No effort was made to limit 
discussion. When there was no 
further discussion, the students 
were asked to vote their approval 
or disapproval. The constitution 
was approved in all the home- 
rooms by a wide margin. 

The constitution provides that 
the freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes shall each be al- 
lowed to elect four representatives, 
and that the student body as a 
whole shall be allowed to elect a 
president, a vice president, and a 
secretary, making a total of nine- 
teen members in the Student Con- 
gress. Any student who meets cer- 
tain minimum requirements is en- 
titled to hold office. Elections are 
by secret ballot and conducted an- 
nually. Meetings are held weekly. 
Powers and duties of all members 
and officers are clearly defined. 


A great deal of time and effort 
were consumed in effecting the or- 
ganization of the congress in ac- 
cordance with democratic proc- 
esses. Great care was exercised by 
the student leaders from the very 
beginning to make certain that a 
democratic spirit should prevail 
throughout all the deliberations. 


Accomplishments 


Even though it was late in the 
school year before the organization 
was completed, our Student Con- 
gress accomplished several worthy 
objectives before the end of the 
term in addition to getting the 
movement under way. Some of 
the most important accomplish- 
ments follow: 


1. Raised a sizeable sum of 
money through a magazine sub- 
scription campaign for use in 
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financing future activities. 

2. Sold enough war stamps 
and bonds to purchase several 
army jeeps. 

3. Took part in a salvage 
campaign to collect scrap metal 
and rubber. 

4. Sponsored a special base- 
ball game at which all who 
attended were asked to buy a 
war stamp or bond. 

5. Sponsored a victory ball 
at which all escorts were asked 
to buy a corsage made of war 
stamps to be worn by their lady 
companions. 

6. Brought about the re- 
moval of three members of the 
student police force whose con- 
duct they deemed to be unbe- 
coming. 

7. Conducted an_ investiga- 
tion and fixed responsibility on 
certain individuals for several in- 
stances of unnecessary destruc- 
tion of school property. 

8. Decreased the number of 
cases of tardiness throughout the 
school by passing an anti-tardi- 
ness bill which included pro- 
visions for punishing habitual 
offenders. 

The students have been allowed 
a large degree of freedom in exer- 
cising their own initiative in 
carrying out these activities. The 
mecessary guidance has been pro- 
vided at all times, but there has 
been no unnecessary interference 


or domination on the part of the’ 


faculty or the administration. The 
students have recognized that the 
principal has the power of veto 
over all acts of the Student Con- 
gress and have written a provision 
to that effect into their constitu- 
tion. The constitution provides 
further that an adviser shall be 
chosen from among the members 
of the faculty whose counsel it 
will be their purpose to utilize con- 
tinually. 

Student morale has increased de- 
cidedly since the Student Congress 
was organized. The feeling pre- 
vails that the organization belongs 
to the students. They recognize 
it as an agency of democratic liv- 
ing through which they have an 
opportunity to take part in the 
building of a better school. They 
know, too, that it is an honor to 
be elected to the Student Congress, 
and that it is a privilege to take 
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part in the elections. The experi- 
ence they are getting will go a 
long way toward preparing them 





for effective living in our demo- 
cratic society after they have fin- 
ished school. 


Can You Write A Letter? 


by H. H. Smirn, Sr., 
Ashland, Virginia 


HILE reading a biography 

of General Armstrong, 

that remarkable man who 
founded Hampton Institute sev- 
enty-five years ago, I was deeply 
impressed with a letter the Gen- 
eral wrote in an effort to induce a 
talented young lady to join the 
teaching staff of the school he had 
recently started. General Arm- 
strong was acquainted with a 
young lady of Boston, Mass., who 
was eminently fitted for the work 
at Hampton. Could Miss Helen 
Ludlow be persuaded to give up 
what promised to be a successful 
literary career and come to the 
South to teach Negroes just out of 
slavery—and at a school yet in an 
experimental stage? Anyhow, he 
would do his best to persuade her 
to come and wrote the following 
letter: 
Dear Miss Ludlow: 

Five millions of ex-slaves appeal to 
you. Will you come? Please telegraph if 
you can, 

There’s work here and brave souls are 
needed. If you care to sail into a good 
hearty battle, where there’s no scratching 
and pin-sticking, but great guns and heavy 
shot only used, come here. If you like to 
lend a hand where a good cause is short- 
handed, come here. 

We are growing rapidly; there is an 
inundation of students and we need more 
force. We want you as a teacher. ‘‘Shall 
we whose souls are lighted?’’ etc. Please 
sing three verses before you decide, and 
then dip your pen in the rays of morning 
light and say to the call, like the gallant 
old Col. Newcome, ‘‘Adsum.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 
S. C. Armstrong. 


An extraordinary letter, that. 
And it produced extraordinary re- 
sults. “‘Is there any answer but 
one to a call like that?’’ Miss Lud- 
low commented—then packed her 
trunk for Hampton, where she 
spent nearly forty years. Excerpts 
from memoirs of Miss Ludlow, 
which appeared in the Southern 
Workman, a Hampton publica- 
tion, shortly after her death, will 


give some idea of what she accom- 
plished for Hampton Institute: 


“It would be difficult to estimate the 
debt which Hampton Institute and the 
cause of Negro and Indian education owe 
to Miss Ludlow. Devoted heart and soul 
to the work from the time she responded 
in her youth to General Armstrong’s 
clarion call to come ‘where there is no 
scratching or pin-sticking, but great guns 
and heavy shot only are used,’ she freely 
gave her brilliant powers to the school 
during her whole life-time, knowing no 
pause or diminution of interest even after 
waning strength forced her retirement.” 


From another memoir: 


““‘We would record also our admiration 
of her great intellectual gifts, which she 
used, not for her own fame or selfish gain 
but for the uplifting of humanity. We 
record furthermore our affection for her 
lovely and lovable nature; a sweet-voiced 
Christian gentlewoman of the old school, 
yet forward-looking—a teacher, editor, 
poet, adviser, friend to high and low.”’ 


Nothing But Words 


The point is that, under the cir- 
cumstances, only a_ well-written 
letter could have induced Miss 
Ludlow to come to Hampton. 
Can you write a letter? Can you 
use the English language effec- 
tively? One of our prominent 
columnists, Dorothy Thompson, 
thinks that, when the United Na- 
tions have won the war, much 
credit will be given Mr. Churchill, 
who, in England’s darkest hour, 
rallied his countrymen to endure 
and achieve the impossible. She 
says: 


*“There was a moment when one man 
and 500 youngsters, British, mostly, with 
a few Canadians and Americans, stood be- 
tween us and the destruction of our com- 
mon world. The Man, with nothing but 
words—words gushing from the deepest 
springs of our glorious language; words 
of faith, fortitude, memory, hope, pride, 
humility—broke the frozen paralysis of a 
people and stood them on their feet, while 
the young anonymous eagles in the air beat 
off the threat to civilization.” 
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Geography In A 
Changing World 


(Continued from page 139) 


These industries are supplying 
us with the necessities that we have 
and the luxuries that we are now 
doing without. When a child 
learns that fifty-six countries lo- 
cated on six continents were en- 
gaged in supplying materials for 
the family automobile, he knows 
why there are not as many auto- 
mobiles now as there were before 
the war. At that time the seas 
were free of submarines and the 
merchant fleets of the world could 
carry other things than munitions 
and food for our fast expanding 
army. 

This shortage brings transporta- 
tion to the child’s attention. He 
studies the various means of trans- 
port by land, sea and air, compares 
them to determine which are 
quicker, safer, and more expedient 
today. 


Child Is Air Minded 

The youngster of today is air 
minded, he sees and hears so much 
about air travel that he is at last 
able to fix the appearance of the 
country on the globe in his mind. 
In other words, he is globular con- 
scious. In the past although we 
were taught that the world was 
round like an orange, when a pic- 
ture of the map flashed before our 
eyes, it was usually what our coun- 
try looked like on a flat map, that 
distorted both the size of the coun- 
try and the distance between the 
various countries. 


Today a child can pick up one 
of the new school globes and with 
a paper rule or a piece of string 
measure and compare the distances 
between given places, traveling by 
air or by the old land and sea 
routes. He is at first surprised to 
find how close by air his town is 
to some of the battlefronts of this 
war. He wonders why all trans- 
portation is not by air and then 
sets out to find out for hiimself 
why this is not so at present. 

Formerly you studied one con- 
tinent to the exclusion of all others 
until it was finished and you 
moved on to the next; some of the 
continents were treated very casu- 
ally and some were over-empha- 
sized. Today we try to deal fairly 
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Education and Business 


The fundamental purpose of education is to make an indi- 
vidual a bigger person than he was before. It is this bigness of 
personality that is at once our primary need and our basic hope. 
Big problems are to be solved, big tasks are to be achieved, big 
visions are to be comprehended; they will all be mastered by 
big people and by big people only. 

The task of a democracy is to renew the immense respect for 
the individual and to give each individual an informed, impow- 
ered, and enriched life, according to his capacity to receive. 
As it is the fundamental obligation so is this education the fun- 
damental right. All freedoms of our aspiration wait for their 
fulfillment upon the wide accord of this freedom. Our clamor 
for free speech and free press and even free soul becomes foolish 
unless we have insisted first of all upon the freedom to know, 
the equitable and fearless distribution of learning. Only then 
do these other rights have meaning. 


It can be demonstrated, and I dare say it will be demonstrated, 
that education pays to business a high dividend, perhaps the 
highest dividend. To change the figure abruptly, education is 
the sure and lasting foundation upon which the economic struc- 


ture will be built in its permanent security and capaciousness 
and comfort. 


; To the twofold appeal of education, the general and the prac- 
tical ... Virginia’s response is cheap, inadequate, and unworthy. 
Is this the response that Virginia would give to George Wash- 
ington, who, turning to his dream of the future as his own life 
drew to its close, pleaded for educated citizenry? Is this the 
response Virginia would give to Thomas Jefferson, who, more 
than any man in American history, defined the philosophy and 
the function of education in a state? Is this the response Vir- 
ginia would give to Robert E. Lee, who brought the fruition 
of his own career and character to the development of youth? 
Nay, more important, is this the response Virginia will give to 
the little boys and girls, from the seashore to the mountain 
coves, in whose eyes there is the prophecy of power but to whom 
we have denied alike the vision and the fulfillment? 

DR. FRANCIS P. GAINES, President, 
Washington and Lee University. 
Nore: The excerpts reproduced above are from Dr. Gaines’ address to 
the VirGINIA EpUCATION AND INDUSTRY CONFERENCE held at the Hotel John 

Marshall, Richmond, on November 18. The conference, which was spon- 
sored jointly by the Virginia Education Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, opened 
with keynote addresses by Dr. Gaines, speaking for education, and Mr. 
Fuller, President of the Curtis Publishing Company, speaking for industry. 
The points raised in the keynote addresses were then discussed by equal 
numbers of business men and educators in five discussion groups, each of 
which reported to the summation session. 

Dr. Gaines’ complete address will appear in the Commonwealth magazine 
for December. Mr. Fuller’s address is published in this issue of the VIRGINIA 
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with all because they all affect our 
way of life. 

Our good neighbor policy de- 
mands that we know as much as 
possible about the other American 
nations. We want to know how 
they differ from us and in what 
ways they resemble us. In order 
to understand them and their dif- 
ferent developments, we have to 


know what countries settled them, 
the languages, customs and laws 
that they passed on to their colo- 
nies and then we readily see why 
their ideas differ in many ways 
from our own. 


Know Allies and Enemies 


As we are a member of the 
United Nations we want full 
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knowledge of our allies and we 
must also have the same kind of 
knowledge of our enemies if we are 
to defeat them. This covers most 
of the important parts of the 
world. 

When we study Europe, we 
study it first from a relief map so 
the children can see why so many 
different nations evolved, speaking 
different languages and having such 
different customs and governments. 

When the children see the many 
mountain ranges and the various 
peninsulas, they understand that 
transportation and communication 
are bound to be difficult and that 
these isolated countries could not 
unite into large nations or make 
common cause with their near 
neighbors. We compare the have 
not with the have nations and 
readily see why wars arise; we also 
see why certain nations are the po- 
tential battleground for their war- 
ring neighbors. Their purely po- 
litical boundaries offer no resistance 
and their warlike neighbors save 
their own territory from destruc- 
tion by fighting it out in these 
small buffer states. 

As we take up each nation we 
find out something about its his- 
tory, where the original inhabi- 
tants came from, what strong men 
helped untie it, its form of govern- 
ment, its industries and products, 
and why it developed these indus- 
tries rather than others that we 
have found in countries previously 
studied. 

When the nation is the out- 
growth of several waves of differ- 
ent peoples we want to know what 
each contributed to the present na- 
tion, what words and customs they 
brought with them. 

Some weeks the children may 
decide they wish to visit a particu- 
lar country, one child is the con- 
ductor of the tour. He selects his 
companions and they report to the 
rest of the class on the history, 
government, schools, important 
places, amusing or interesting cus- 
toms, and if possible they bring 
pictures and things brought from 
that particular country to show to 
the class. If there is a child in the 
class who came from that country 
or has parents who did, that child 
makes a report from family know]- 
edge. Sometimes we have a for- 
eign goods hunt and the children 
go home and find everything in 
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Tins For Teachers 


by Otis A. CrosBy 
President, School Public Relations Association 


Professional counsel has it that the hitching post of school public 
relations is the classroom teacher. It is truly a terrific compliment to the 
profession. Like all folk who have an important job to do, teachers 
will welcome a word or two on how others go about the task of mak- 
ing friends for the profession. 


Burnham Charter, professional public relationist, has summarized 
some of the methods by which industry talks to the people. At the 
outset Mr. Charter refers to the public relations problem as that of 
making friends of the people with whom the organization deals. ‘“‘In 
the first place,’ says this industrialist, ‘‘we should try to make our 
conversation interesting. Secondly, speak the public’s language. Third- 
ly, and this is something which may be foreign to general education 
procedure, if we see trouble ahead, let’s explain it first before someone 
else tells it or someone gets hurt by it. Fourth, people won’t fight our 
battles unless we are ready to fight them ourselves. Fifth, if we are 
going to fight, fight for something, not merely against something; if 
we oppose a measure, we should endeavor to make a constructive sug- 
gestion. Sixth, when we talk to the public, we should talk at a time 
when the public will listen, not at a time that happens to be convenient.” 

... at atime when the public will listen. Christmas—they are grateful, 
generous, and receptive; end of semester—parents are ready to inventory 
causes and solicit suggestions; card marking—mothers almost beg for 
personal counsel. They fairly gloat at the suggestion of teacher praise 
accompanying good marks. 

School folks, especially teachers, hold the secret to a Happy New 
Year for many a home through a word of encouragement or praise 
regarding the home’s personal representative—the child. In these times 
of conflict and sacrifice, a little added effort on the part of the teacher may 
do much to establish permanent friendship with pupils and likewise with 
the homes. From a public relations point, it is sufficient to recall that 
what the child thinks of the teacher, the home thinks of the school. 








their home that came from a for- _ physical geography that they can 
eign country including food, cloth- understand and just enough for 
ing, furniture, jewelry and knick- them to want to learn more about 


knacks. They are always surprised 
to find out how many things they 
have that have come from all over 
the world. 

They get a little mathematical 
geography by comparing size of 
population, land areas and density 
of population, percentages of im- 
ports and exports using the statis- 
tical appendix as a source for their 
figures. They work out latitude 
and longitude and see how and 
why time changes around the 
world, meet the international date 
line and find out why it is neces- 
sary and why it is placed at its 
present location. 

They are given that part of 


it in general science in the high 
school. 

When we are tired of reading 
and discussing geography we get 
out our drawing materials and 
draw political, relief, climate, pop- 
ulation, rainfall and resource dis- 
tributional maps or perhaps a pos- 
ter advertising the country or a 
picture showing some familiar 
scene Or someone in native cos- 
tume. 

When we have covered all these 
and other things besides, we feel 
as if we have a speaking acquain- 
tance with the people of other 
lands and that we do indeed live 
in “‘our world.” 
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An Emergency In The Education Of American Youth 


A statement adopted by the 
EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


of the National Education Association and 
the American Association of School Administrators 


Y the hundreds of thousands, 
B boys and girls, who in other 

times would have completed 
high schools, are now leaving 
school before graduation to go to 
work. In some communities, the 
exodus from high school has al- 
ready reached proportions which 
are alarming to all concerned for 
the success of the war effort and 
for the long-time welfare of youth. 
In practically all communities, 
withdrawals have reached the point 
where they require immediate at- 
tention and action. And almost 
everywhere, the rates of with- 
drawal are steadily mounting. 

At the same time, there are large 
sources of labor, especially of 
adults employed in the production 
of luxuries and in other non-essen- 
tial occupations. 

The motives which impel youth 
to leave school for work are under- 
standable—the attraction of high 
wages, the desire to do something 
definite to help win the war, the 
influence of the example of their 
fellows, and the arguments and in- 
ducements of those who, thought- 
lessly or otherwise, would exploit 
the labor of youth. 


High school students, and often 
their parents also, are likely to 
respond to these motives without 
giving thought to other considera- 
tions, which are of far greater im- 
portance to the national welfare. 
All adults concerned in these 
matters—particularly employers, 
school officials, and parents— 
should see that youth clearly un- 
derstand such considerations as 
those which follow, and that they 
carefully weigh them before mak- 
ing their decisions. 

The greatest service which boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen 
can render to the war effort is to 
get ready for the national service 
which most of them will be called 
upon to give at eighteen in the 
armed forces, in war production, 
in civilian war agencies, or in spe- 
cialized training. 
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The greatest service which boys 
and girls of sixteen and seventeen 
can render to themselves is to se- 
cure now the education which will 
surely be needed in the highly com- 
petitive labor market of the post- 
War years. 


Many cases have already been 
reported of successful arrangements 
for combining part-time work in 
war occupations with the continu- 
ation of regular schooling until 
high school graduation. Such co- 
operative plans offer the greatest 
promise of a constructive solution 
to the problem. All such arrange- 
ments, however, should be guided 
by the principle that both the na- 
tional welfare and the welfare of 
youth require that education have 
first claim on the time and energies 
of youth. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

1. Youth who have not com- 
pleted high school are in the war 
most effectively when they are car- 
rying forward their regular school 
work, plus the special curricula and 
activities provided by the schools 
as a recognized part of the total 
war effort. 

2. School attendance until grad- 
uation is the best contribution to 
the war effort which school age 
youth can make. 

3. Full recognition should be 
given to the statements of the 
Army, Navy, and War Manpower 
Commission to the effect that the 
great need is for the highest qual- 
ity of service which can be ob- 
tained and that continued school- 
ing until graduation is the best as- 











New Year’s. 





WAR DOES NOT STOP 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


It rushes right along. And more and more 
of the rush is by telephone. 


So please use Long Distance only when it’s 
something vital—especially over Christmas and 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 
The Present with a Future 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 
(Bell System) 
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Botetourt 
Chesterfield 
Floyd 
Fredericksburg 
Grayson 
Henrico 





Virginia's NEA Honor Roll 


The following Virginia counties and cities are credited by the 
National Education Association with 100% enrollments for 1943- 
1944. Some of these have been on the honor roll continuously for 
many years. The year when they began this perfect record is indi- 


cated. 

Amelia (1943) Montgomery (1941) 
Augusta ; .. (1941) Nansemond (1936) 
Bath : .. . (1938) Nottoway (1943) 
Campbell (1940) Rappahannock (1941) 
es (1941) Spotsylvania (1942) 
Franklin <. to) Sussex (1941) 
Greensville (1943) 

Cities 

Alexandria (1941) Radford (1943) 
Harrisonburg (1940) South Norfolk (1940) 
Hopewell (1935) Waynesboro (1941) 
Lebanon (1943) 


In addition to these the Virginia Education Association has been 
informed that the following counties and cities have voted 100% 
membership in the NEA for the current year: 


Lynchburg 
Martinsville 
Newport News 
Rockingham 
Shenandoah 
Warren 


Some of these like Newport News have been on the 100% list 
continuously for many years. Others like Botetourt, Grayson, Shen- 
andoah and the city of Fredericksburg are newcomers this year. 


A list of 100% schools will be published in a later issue. 
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surance for the performance desired. 

4. Parents, industry, labor, 
business, and society in general 
will profit best by the adequate ed- 
ucation of all youth. 

5. The personal needs and de- 
velopment of the individual pupil 
can best be met by continuance in 
school until graduation. 

6. The interpretation of the 
school laws, in respect to school 
leaving, should be made clear to 
the effect that permits for work 
are granted for time which is re- 
leased from schooling and that the 
burden of proof is upon those who 
interfere with the continuance of 
youth in school until graduation. 

7. Safeguards for the proper 
granting of work permits should 
be rigorously maintained. 

8. Counseling services should be 
given in connection with individ- 
ual requests for work permits. Pu- 
pils should be advised to enter only 
such occupations as are officially 
listed as essential. 

9. Requests for work permits 
should be presented in advance, 
and personal contacts should be 
made with parents before the issu- 
ance of permits. 

10. Schools should immediately 
interview pupils who left school 
before the end of the preceding 
term and offer specific counseling 
in respect to the desirability of 
their return to school. 

11. Each school should survey 
the local situation with respect to 
essential work needs and the best 
possible adjustment for the maxi- 
mum amount of schooling, with 
such provision of time for essential 
work as may be necessary. 

12. The health of pupil work- 
ers should be given full considera- 
tion, and provisions for work 
should apply only to those who 
are physically capable. 

13. In any of those centers 
where the needs for war emergency 
manpower cannot be met in any 
other way, cooperative schemes in- 
volving adjustments between 
school time and employment 
should be developed, the work 
schedule not to exceed one-half 
time. 

14. Every effort should be made 
to meet the needs of working 
youth by the extension of school 
opportunities through late after- 
noon and evening hours, on Sat- 
urdays, and during the summer. 
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From now on it won't be just the out- 
standing leaders of two great allied nations 
who will help cement the friendly rela- 
tionship of the United States and Great 
Britain. The school children of America 
ire entering the picture as young diplo- 
mats in their own right. 

In order that the boys and girls of Eng- 
land may get better acquainted with their 
compatriots across the sea, creating an even 

ser bond of understanding, 61 Schools- 
at-War scrapbooks, made by the school 
children of America, are now ready for 
embarkation. They were submitted to the 
War Finance Division of the Treasury De- 


partment and are being shipped at the 


Schools-At-War Report to Our Allies 


request of the British Division of the 
Office of War Information. 

Virginia scrapbooks selected to go to 
England were those from the Miller Park 
School, Lynchburg, St. Joseph's Villa 
High School, Richmond, and Virginia 
School for the Blind, Staunton. 

Upon arrival overseas, these graphic 
portrayals of what American boys and 
girls are doing in wartime will be displayed 
first at the U. S. Information Library 
of the American Embassy in London. 
From there they will be sent on a ‘‘Good- 
Will Tour” throughout the country—to 
be studied by British educational groups, 
including not only individual schools but 
teachers’ associations. 





War Savings Teaching Aids 


Teachers have been on the alert for ways 
by which to relate their regular classroom 
activities to current affairs including War 
Finance. Reports show that the Three 


R's and all of their newfangled cousins 


have been enlivened by the inclusion of 


War Savings discussion, problems, and 
tivities To meet the requests for such 
classrooms suggestions, leading educators 
have prepared a number of teaching aids 

r the War Finance Division of the Treas- 

Department, where free copies are 
ailable on request: 

[he Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program, bulletin with units of 
study for junior and senior high school, 
showing how the English class through its 
work in speech, drama, research, discussion, 
debate, and journalism may contribute to 
greater understanding of the reasons for 
War Savings investments. Prepared by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The Teacher of Mathematics and the 
War Savings Program with suggested 
problems for grades 3-11 in mathématics 
ind business arithmetic. Simple addition 
and subtraction as well as fractions, per- 
entage, and budgeting will become more 

tal when related to the purchase of 
Stamps and Bonds. Prepared by W. W. 
Hart, Veryl Schult, and Violet Coldren, 
eading textbook authors. 


New Songs for Schools-at-War, paro- 
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dies and songs with original melodies by 
pupils from the kindergarten through high 
school. 


Brief Items from the School 


Front 

The Alexandria public schools sold 
$61,430.55 worth of stamps and bonds 
from September 13, 1943 to October 29, 
1943. All schools have shown a great 
deal of interest. The George Washington 
High School alone has sold nearly half 
of the total amount for all schools and 
is far ahead of its record for last year. 

* * *% * + 

The first three Virginia schools to 
qualify for the triple-threat award were 
the Osbourn High School at Manassas, 
the Fork Union High School at Fork 
Union, and the Fluvanna County High 
School at Carysbrook. 

* * * + + 

Superintendent Henry A. Wise reported 
sales of war bonds and stamps to the 
amount of $28,880 in che Accomack 
County schools during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

* * * + * 

The War Fund Drive in Louisa County 
is going fine, with schools in the county 
taking the lead to shove it across. Many 
of them already have made their quotas and 
excellent programs have been presented. 
One of them, at the high school, in- 
cluded student speakers representing each 
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Photo by Louise Rosskam 


a War Savings Bond 


of the participating agencies. A thermom- 
eter shows progress. 


* * * * * 


War Savings Musical Pageant 


“I Hear America Singing’’ is the open- 
ing chorus of the musical pageant ‘‘Shar- 
ing America’ prepared for schools by the 
U. S. Treasury Department. From this 
opening theme the narrator carries the 
program as the master of ceremonies bring 
ing in songs for the audience as well as 
choral groups. His lines are free verse, 
very moving. Designed to permit adapta- 
tion to any community or audience, Shar- 
ing America can be presented with little 
difficulty under any circumstances and be- 
comes an excellent plan for a school-com 
munity War Savings rally. Production 
notes, including drawings of stage arrange 
ments, are appended. The entire program 
presents a stirring picture of what we are 
fighting for—what makes America worth 
the fight. Mimeographed copies of Sharing 
America with suggestions for songs and 
tableaux are available free of charge from 
the Education Section, War Finance Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Washington 


BP 5 day Soe 


War Savings Poster 


Everything from mules to a helicopter 
and from a case of canned apricots to a 
blockbuster can be found in the debarka 
tion scene pictured on the new school War 
Savings poster entitled ‘‘Help Send Them 
What It Takes To Win.’ This poster 
(size 22” x 28”) in four colors is in- 
cluded as an insert of the October issue 
of Schools at War, a War Savings News 
Bulletin for Teachers. 
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The Perfect Gift this Christmas— 














eee” 


F Rexathvor Zero Mouser 


that 1 foppiest New Year! 


If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise your pre-Pearl Harbor mathe- 
matics .. . and ask the man who downs one! 


The fighter pilot who has just chalked up his third victory is three long steps 
nearer home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer his happiest New Year. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters back to the land they love con- 
sists of carrying manpower and womanpower—supplying the vital transpor- 
tation that is life-blood to war production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, another 17,000 are helping 


carry the war load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead with Greyhound to luxurious, 
scenic travel on a brand new scale— marked by the economy that made 
Greyhound famous—made to measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes to save a fighter’s life ? 


About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood Donor headquarters, you walk out with 
a glow of pride that won't ever come off . . . for you've given a pint of blood that may save an 
American fighter’s life on some far battlefield. Write or phone your nearest Red Cross 
headquarters for an appointment. 

















Meet the Squander Bug 
The Squander Bug’s an Axis pest; 
He gulps your money down with zest. 
He chuckles over wasted cash 
And loves the guy whose spending’s rash. 

The Squander Bug is a new character 
on the national scene. 
comedy—they spell catastrophe for our 
war effort. It is particularly easy for this 
Axis agent to get into wallets and pocket- 
books around Christmas time, when boys 
and girls want to spend money for gifts. 
There is one way to fight this fifth-column 
pest—to buy Bonds and Stamps, the 
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His antics aren't 


present with a future. 

To encourage the giving of War Bonds 
and Stamps at Christmas time, a Christmas 
play has been prepared for elementary 
and junior high students. ‘“The Squander 
Bug’s Carol’’ by Aileen L. 
Fisher presents a whole brigade of Squan- 


Christmas 


der Bugs gleeful over the growing list of 
nonessentials on the shopping list of 
twelve-year-old Dave. To the tune of 
‘The Little Brown Jug” and ‘‘He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow,” they sing and cavort 
Dave learns an 


across the room while 


important lesson of wartime thrift. 








Copies of this 20-minute play are avail- 
able, one to a teacher, from your State 
War Finance Office or the Education Sec- 
tion, War Finance Division, Washington 
23... C. 


OPA Thanks Teachers 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
ROANOKE DISTRICT OFFICE 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


November 3, 1943 


HONORABLE DABNEY S. LANCASTER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Office Building, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

DEAR MR. LANCASTER: 

Now that the registration for War 
Ration Book No. 4 has been completed 
so successfully, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank you and every one 
connected with your department who par- 
ticipated in this work. Too much praise 
cannot be given these splendid, patriotic 
citizens for the time and effort they gave 
in contributing to the success of this reg- 
istration. 

We would appreciate it very much if 
you would let the principals and teachers 
know just how much we appreciate their 
contribution. 

You people did a grand job in this last 
registration, and I am very much in hopes 
that we will not be forced to call on you 
for a long time. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) BERNARD C. GOODWIN, 
District Director. 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
RICHMOND 


November 6, 1943. 
Dr. DABNEY S. LANCASTER, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Office Building, 

Richmond, Virginia. 

MY DEAR DR. LANCASTER: 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you, and through you the division super- 
intendents, principals and teachers of your 
Public School System in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia for their able and pa- 
triotic service in the distribution of War 
Book Four. 


The work proceeded with perfect 
smoothness and without the slightest 
hitch. It was a grand demonstration of 


what good can be accomplished under the 
spirit of cooperation in performing the 
necessary work incident to the great war. 
Commendation of the teachers has come 
from every one and not a single note of 
criticism has reached this office. We are 
proud of the service rendered and grateful 
for the fine accomplishment. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. FULMER BRIGHT, 
District Director. 
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Books On Post War Problems 


Hart R. Douctass 
Director, College of Education, University of Colorado 


This is the time when schools should 
be laying the foundations for intelligent 
public attitudes upon the great problems 
with which we will be faced in the next 
twenty-five years, namely, (1) those hav- 
ing to do with national economic reor- 
ganization; and (2) those having to do 
with the international relationships and 
peace. Those who waged the battle for 
free public schools had in mind such a 
purpose, as is indicated by hundreds of 
statements that have been made by our 
presidents and national leaders from George 
Washington on down. 

The teacher or administrator today who 
is not reading widely and intensively in 
these areas is hardly capable of preparing 
young people for the world in which they 
will live. They are schoolmarms and 
schoolmasters rather than modern educa- 
tors. Failing to keep informed and 
oriented in these areas is inexcusable in 
the light of the large number of short, 
readable, reliable books and pamphlets 
that are available. 


{. Short Non-Technical Reliable 
Books on Post-War Problems 


Agar, Herbert, A Time for Greatness, 
N. Y. Simon and Schuster, 1942. 

Chase, Stuart (1941-42), Goals for 
America; The Road We Are Traveling; 
The Dollar Dilemma; Tomorrow’s 
Trade; Farmer, Worker, Businessman; 
and Winning the Peace. Six small dol- 
lar monographs. Twentieth Century 
Fund, New York City. 

Davies, Joseph, Mission to Moscow, 
N. Y. Simon and Schuster, 1941. 
Hoover, Herbert and Gibson, Hugh, The 
Problems of a Lasting Peace, Garden 
City, N. Y. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Hindus, Maurice, Mother Russia. N. Y. 

Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Lippman, Walter, American Foreign Pol- 
icy, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1942. 
Marshall, James, The Freedom to Be Free, 
New York, John Day Company, 1943. 
Motherwell, Hiram, The Peace We Fight 
For, Harper and Brothers, 1943. 
Motherwell, Hiram, Rebuilding Europe 
After Victory, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 81, Public Affairs Committee, New 
York, 1943. 10¢. Pp. 32. 

Wallace, Henry, The Price of Free World 
Victory, New York, Fisher, 1942. 
Wallace, Henry, The Century of the Com- 
mon Man, New York, Reynal and 

Hitchcock. 

Willkie, Wendell, One World, New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1942. 

Willkie, Hoover, Gibson, Wallace, Welles, 
Prefaces to Peace, New York. Book of 
the Month Club. Symposium: One 
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World, Problems of Lasting Peace, 
Price of Free World Victory, Blue- 
prints for Peace. 

Yutang, Lin, Between Tears and Laughter, 
John Day Company, New York City. 


II. Pamphlets and Periodical 
Articles—Post-War Economic 
and Social Problems 
Hansen, Alvin H., ‘‘After the War—Full 
Employment’’, National Resources Plan- 

ning Board, January, 1942. 

Hoyt, Elizabeth E., ‘‘Freedom from Want: 
A World Goal,’’ Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets No. 80. Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., New York, 1943. 10¢ 
Pp. 31. 

Stewart, Maxwell S., Jobs and Security 
for Tomorrow, Public Affairs Pam- 


phlets No. 84. Public Affairs Com- 


mittee, Inc., New York, 1942. 10¢ 
Pp. 31. 

Bailey, Thomas A. America’s Foreign 
Policies, Past and Present. Headline 
Books, No. 40. The Foreign Policy 
Association: New York, 1943. 25¢. 
Pp. 96. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, The Struggle for 
World Order. Headline Books, No. 32, 
The Foreign Policy Association, New 
York, 1941. 25¢. Pp. 96. 

Educational, Policies Commission, Educa- 
tion and the People’s Peace. National 
Education Association of the United 
States: Washington, D. C., 1943. 10¢. 
Pp. 59. 


The United States in a New World. A 
Study and Discussion Outline and re- 
prints of very splendid reports: 
I, Relations with Britain, II, Pacific 
Relations, III, The Domestic Economy, 
IV, Relations with Europe. By the 
Editors of Time, Life and Fortune. 
Bureau of Special Services, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 
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A Helpful Hint for You 





concentration and attention. . 


needed . 





T is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights find chewing Gum seems 
to help keep them more awake and give them a better sense of 
. . We know this is so in factories 
where work is monotonous and repetitive. Might there not also 
be an idea here for you with certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose because the child has you 
and his class-mates to help keep him on his toes, but AT HOME 
at what so many children think of as that boring homework. 
Might it not be worth trying — to suggest chewing Gum THEN? 
It is quite possible, based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach to the homework as well 
as foster better concentration. Besides having a welcome, whole- 
some, delicious stick of Wrigley’s Spearmint to chew THEN might 
do a lot for improved attitude toward the work. 

Continual war-condition-demands for a popular, wholesome, qual- 
ity Gum such as Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce so that there 
is not enough to go around. And because of this, we want you to 
have this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL and USEFUL side 
of our product, urging its use only when and where it is really 


THE MAKERS OF WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 
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For the first time in the 
history of educational 
broadcasting, the Board 
of Education of New York City has ap- 
proved for full credit two courses for 
teachers based on radio programs. 
Teachers satisfactorily completing 
these in-service courses will get full 
credit toward annual salary increases. 

The programs selected are “Lands 
of the Free” and “Music of the New 
World,” presentations of the NBC In. 
ter-American University of the Air. 

“Lands of the Free” is a historical 
series dealing with the growth of the 
American nations (NBC Sundays at 
4:30 p.m., EWT). “Music of the New 
World” is a series dealing with the 
growth of music in the Americas 
(Thursdays at 11:30 p.m., EWT). 

At the same time, Belmont Farley, 
director of public relations for the Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nounced plans for an extension of this 
type of in-service training of teachers 
by radio on a nationwide basis. 


New Use 
For Radio 


The Races 
of Mankind 


A Public Affairs pam- 
phlet by two anthropol- 
ogists which explodes 
more than 100 myths of “racism.” 
Useful for social studies classes. Or- 
der from Public Affairs Committee, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 10¢. 


Schools Train During 1942-43, the 
Women Workers public schools of all 

states in war pro- 
duction training programs trained 
697,000 women: 

Preemployment—374,000—38 per cent 

of all trainees. 

Supplementary—323,000—24 per cent 

of all trainees. 

During 1943-44, it is anticipated that 
this figure must be increased by 50,000 
more women. 

Women have entered practically 
every type of course offered. 

The largest number of women 
trainees have been in airplane work, 
machine tool, ship welding, and radio 
communications. 

Paid-trainee programs are growing 
in number. Probably 80,000 to 100,000 
trainees are now enrolled in earn-while- 
you-learn programs established by 650 
to 700 plants. In some such programs, 
women constitute 65 to 95 per cent of 
the trainees. 
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New Edition of Publication of 
“Our Armed Forces” a revised edi- 

tion of “Our 
Armed Forces,’ popular, illustrated 
book written especially as an intro- 
duction to the Army and Navy for high 
school students, is announced by the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The new edition of this source book 
for high school boys and girls brings 
them up to date on most recent 
changes in regulations and the organ- 
ization of the many branches of the 
armed services. Three new charts 
showing the organization of the Army 
Ground Forces, the Army Air Forces, 
and the Army Service Forces have 
been added, as well as illustrations of 
Army branch insignia for officers and 
noncoms, and Air Force badges. 

Over 110,000 copies of “Our Armed 
Forces” have already been purchased. 
The book was written by the Army, 
Navy and U. S. Office of Education for 
student orientation. Recommended for 
publication by the National Policy 
Committee of the High School Victory 
Corps, it is issued through the U. S. 
Infantry Association. 

Information in the book will answer 
many questions students ask about the 
history, background, and traditions of 
the Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Ma- 
rine Corps. It also suggests steps to 
take to prepare for the armed services. 
Other sections give detailed informa- 
tion on correct use of the flag, a glos- 
sary of service terms, and illustrations 
of insignia of military ranks and 
ratings. Over 115 charts and photo- 
graphs illustrate the text. 

The 136-page “Our Armed Forces” 
can be ordered from the Infantry Jour- 
nal, 1115 17th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Single copies are sold 
for 35 cents. In quantities of four or 
more, the price is 25 cents. 


Lend-Lease The State Depart- 
In Education? ment’s division of 

cultural relations is 
“watching with interest” plans calling 
for training in American colleges of 
persons from occupied countries on, 
what has been termed, an “educational 
lend-lease basis.” 

Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Norway have already agreed in princi- 
ple to exchange students with the 
United States on a scholarship basis. 








ROBERT C. VADEN, JR. 
Mr. Vaden is director of instruc- 
tion for Fredericksburg city schools. 
He formerly taught in the schools of 
Pittsylvania County and Newport 
News. 


Meanwhile, the State Department is 
doing some planning and investigating 
of its own. It sent Dr. Ralph Turner, 
of its cultural relations division, to 
England to meet with European edu- 
cational leaders and to investigate how 
best to apply the scholarship exchange 
plan. 


Research and Volume XI of 
Post-War Planning Research and 

Post-War Plan- 
ning, a series of studies having par- 
ticular interest for schools and col- 
leges and all groups concerned with 
post-war reconstruction, has just been 
issued by the United Nations Infor- 
mation Office. 

The volumes are “an invaluable sur- 
vey of post-war planning,” according 
to the librarian of the Schenectady 
Public Library. The Curtis Publishing 
Company librarian described them as 
“the most comprehensive in the field.” 

The volume just published is in two 
parts: a “Survey of Agencies,” which 
covers 13 groups working in the field; 
and a “Bibliography” comprising a 
classified list of published material on 
the war, immediate post-war, and re- 
construction periods. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
United Nations Information Office— 
purchase price is one dollar ($1.00) 
for each part of the volume. 


In nine months of 
operation’ the 
High School Vic- 
tory Corps became “an effective chain 
of cooperation assuring the Federal 
Government intelligent help from 6,- 


First Year of the 
Victory Corps 
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500,000 high school students and 330,- 
000 teachers on many phases of the 
war effort,” says the U. S. Office of 
Education in its first survey of the 
Corps’ activities. ; 

The Victory Corps was first an- 
nounced on September 25, 1942, after 
endorsement by the Secretaries of 
War, Navy, and Commerce, and other 
national leaders. 

By July 1943, more than 70 per cent 
of the country’s high schools volun- 
tarily adopted this program. 

A sample study showed that school 
executives had made “swift and vig- 
orous adaptation of secondary schools 
to the compelling and serious realities 
of war along lines recommended by 
the High School Victory Corps.” Of 
1,401 school systems surveyed, 77 per 
cent had increased emphasis on sci- 
ences; 76 per cent had increased em- 
phasis on mathematics; 72 per cent had 
increased emphasis on first aid and 
safety; 70 per cent on physical educa- 
tion, and 65 per cent on vocational 
work. In addition, 32 per cent of the 
school systems reported that they in- 
creased the “tempo of curriculum re 
vision.” 


The School-Door The School - Door 
Canteen a Success Canteen, recently 

opened at the Jef- 
ferson Junior High School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., has proved so successful 
that at least two others are being 
planned for juvenile-delinquency-trou- 
ble neighborhoods. 

The Canteen is run by the Parent- 
Teacher Association and the City Rec- 
reation Association. Purpose is to keep 
teen-agers off the Capital streets at 
night “and to furnish wholesome rec- 
reation.” 

“And it’s almost free!” said one 
junior high school pupil. Seventeen 
cents admission pays for professional 
dance music and floor-show talent. 
Refreshments are at cost. 

The Washington School-Doeor Can- 
teen is one of more than 75 similar 
“junior night clubs” that are springing 
up all over the country as one method 
to combat juvenile delinquency. 


There is no doubt that the teen-age 
night clubs are one answer to the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, yet the 
youngsters object to having them re- 
ferred to as such. In some places, 
where the juvenile-delinquency angle 
has been played to the hilt, the chil- 
dren greet a new nightclubber with the 
jibe, “Here comes another delinquent.” 


“Talking” Science A “talking libr- 
Library Offered ary” of science, 

which covers sub- 
jects ranging from little-known facts 
about your refrigerator and electric 
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iron to the latest discoveries in the 
world of electronics, has been made 
available for loan to high school 
classes throughout the nation. 

The library is made up of recordings 
of thirty programs selected from “Ad- 
ventures in Research,” a weekly radio 
feature produced by the Westinghouse 
Research Laboratories and designed 
to bring the world of science to both 
the high school student and the man- 
on-the-street. Typical programs in- 
clude “Why Smash Atoms”, “Today’s 
Ben Franklin”, “Virus—Enemy of 
Life” and “Science As A Career”. 

“Requests by teachers for transcrip- 
tions of the programs were so nu- 
merous,” declared Charles W. Mac- 
Lean, manager of Westinghouse School 
Service, “that we decided to work 
through a central lending source. We 
are now supplying transcriptions free 
of charge to the Federal Radio Educa- 
tion Committee of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

“High schools throughout the nation 





A Tribute 


The Art Section of Virginia Edu- 
cation Association wishes to express 
its profound sorrow in the loss of 
one of its most beloved and zealous 
members, Miss Grace Margaret 
Palmer, whose death occurred at her 
home in Kansas during August last. 

Miss Palmer had served as Presi- 
dent of the Art Section two terms, 
or four years, and had held various 
other offices in the Section—the last 
being that of Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. She was ever 
untiring in her efforts toward the 
advancement of the Section. 

Her influence in the art field of 
Virginia has been far reaching. She 
was acting as Vice President of the 
Art Alliance Committee of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, and was an ac- 
tive member of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. As 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts at 
Madison College during the past 
fifteen years she has endeared her- 
self to all with whom she came in 
contact through her unselfish devo- 
tion to her work, and her personal 
interest in her fellow workers. 

Miss Palmer was graduated from 
Kansas Teachers College, A.B. de- 
gree, received her Ph.D. from Chi- 
cago University, and her A.M. from 
Columbia University. 

We of the Art Section shall ever 
cherish her lovely memory. May 
it inspire us to continue to reach for 
the lofty ideals she had set for our 
goal! 

STELLA E. WIDER, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 

Art Section, V.E.A. 


November, 1943. 

















DR. H. RUTH HENDERSON 


Dr. Henderson is president of the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the N.E.A. 
This department came into being at 
Chicago last March through the 
merging of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion with the Society for Curriculum 
Study. Dr. Henderson is supervisor 
of elementary education for Virginia. 


may borrow recordings of the program 
through the Committee’s headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. In the mean- 
time, the F.R.E.C. is planning to set 
up 25 loan centers in various parts 
of the country to supply the needs of 
schools in those areas.” 


Bombers 
For Schools 


Channeling of surplus 
or obsolete Army air- 
planes, engines, air- 
frame parts, and instruments to schools 
teaching aeronautics is the latest serv- 
ice to aviation education by the CAA 
pre-flight aeronautics program. 

Equipment which was cluttering up 
valuable space at Army depots or be- 
ing sold for scrap is now moving into 
classrooms and laboratories through 
the efforts of CAA’s aviation education 
service staff. 

Application forms for equipment are 
distributed by CAA through state edu- 
cation authorities. 





VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Printing Plates} 


RNOR S — RICHMOND, VA 








ADAMS .WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


new opportunities for Fs om Write now for information. 


ashington Schools Association) 


(formerly— 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BUILDING 1ith & G, N. W-_WASHINGTON, D. €. 
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Edited by ELLINOR PRESTON 


JOHNSTON, McGREGOR and GUNN. 
Daily Life English Junior Series. 
Boston: Ginn and Company (Eng- 
lish Everyday (for Grade 7) $1.28 
list), You and Your English (for 
Grade 8) $1.32 list). 

The first two of a three-book series 
which stresses grammar in use, providing 
ample review, drill and practice. The 
books present today’s topics in terms of 
today, relating English study to daily 
life. Illustrations are up-to-date and 
timely, with a world-wide setting. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the relation of 
English to other studies and the use of 
study aids, such as the dictionary, refer- 
ence books and the library. Matters of 
daily use, such as conversation, letter- 
writing and telephoning, as well as good 
manners and courtesy, are also empha- 
sized. 


HEIL, EDWARD WILLIAM. Con- 
sumer Training. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. ($2.72 list). 

The basal text for high school courses 

in Consumer Education is a practical pre- 
sentation, dealing with real life situations. 
It encourages the application of funda- 
mental principles of the course through 
projects and activities. Although atten- 
tion is called to a unit on ‘‘Consumer 
Education Goes To War’’ the usefulness 
of this book is by no means confined to 
the war period. Indeed it is quite prob- 
able that it will form the basis for meet- 
ing the conditions of post war buying 
more effectively. 


TULEEN, PORTER and HOUSTON. 
Prepare Yourself. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company. ($.96 list). 

This physics laboratory workbook is 
geared to today’s stepped-up demands on 
the high school physics course. Broader 
in scope than the traditional laboratory 
manual, it is unusually flexible. The ma- 
terial is organized in ten units with four 

Or more experiments in each unit, and 

can be readily adapted to varying needs 

of courses or of individual students. Ex- 
periments are presented in workbook 
rather than manual fashion and each ex- 
periment is in four parts: Preparing Your- 
self for the Experiment, Experimenting to 

Find the Facts, Conclusions from the Ex- 

periment and Practical Applications. 


BEAUCHAMP, and MAYFIELD. Basic 
Electricity. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company ($1.60 list). 

This is another text designed for pre- 
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induction courses in electricity, based on 
the outline prepared by the War Depart- 
ment and the U. S. Office of Education. 
This book contains about three hundred 
8x11 pages and ample illustrative material, 
both diagrams and photographs. One in- 
teresting feature is the organization of the 
material in such a way as to do some- 
thing practical about differences in indi- 
vidual ability, with footnotes for abler 
students, and boxed-in review material at 
the top of the page for slower students. 


SWARTZ, DAVID J.; GUNNERMAN, 
MILTON J.; and LAFON, AL- 
PHONSE. Fundamentals of Shop- 
work. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company ($1.60 list). 

This volume, prepared in accordance 
with the outline prepared by the War 
Department's Pre-Induction Training Sec- 
tion and the U. S. Office of Education, is 
so constructed that schools with shops in 
which pupils can carry out the suggested 
projects will find it an effective aid to 
learning and a handy reference, while 
schools which have no shops can use it as 
a textbook in a course in shop theory. 
Every technical term or expression peculiar 
to shop work is carefully explained and 
the vocabulary has been checked to make 
sure it is understandable by fourteen and 
fifteen-year olds. The text is simple and 
clear, and the many illustrations are so 
revealing that the student could almost 
learn from them alone. The material is 
intended primarily for the eleventh or 
twelfth grade, and should cover one 
semester. 


FILMS, INCORPORATED, 1943-44 
Catalog. 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

This illustrated catalog is an annotated 
list of full length feature pictures which 
were originally prepared for the consump- 
tion of the public and for entertainment 
purposes, which are now available for 16 
mm projectors, and which may be used in 
the educational process. In the introduc- 
tory pages suggestions are given for using 
these films in the fields of social studies, 
history, economics, science and others. 
Rental rates are based on school enroll- 
ment and often include one or two short 
subjects in addition to the main film. 


CHASE, W. LINWOOD. Wartime Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. 
The National Council for the Social 
Studies, Washington, 6, D. C. 
($1.00 list). 





This is the third in the curriculum 
series and treats of such subjects as the 
Story of War, a unit for intermediate 
grades; War Duties of Young Citizens, a 
series of several units for grades 4-6; The 
World We Want To Live In; and, the 
War in the Current Events Period. The 
second section takes up Democratic Living, 
skills and techniques required for demo- 
cratic action and democratic life in school. 
This is not a textbook for children but 
rather a guide for teachers in conducting 
units on the war or in handling situations 
due to the war, and teaching children the 
reasons behind many wartime situations. 


DUNN, MARSHALL and MORRI- 
SETT, LLOYD. America at Work 
Series. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Company. 

Believing that ours is a great nation 
with a way of working and living to- 
gether that should survive, the authors of 
this series state that they have attempted 
to reproduce as clearly as possible and in 
true perspective a series of related pictures 
of dynamic America. They have chosen 
to concentrate upon the working world 
of today as a concrete, yet too seldom 
understood expression of the American 
way of life. The books of the series, 
three of which have appeared, viz., Ma- 
chines for America, Power for America, 
and Wings for America, are concerned 
with both things and people. Emphasis 
is upon machines and motors and those 
who make and run them, upon the 
contributions of science and technology 
to our well-being, and upon the prob- 
lems as well as the benefits that stem 
from an industrial civilization. These 
books have been prepared for pupils who 
have completed the intermediate grades 
and are written in the language of the 
Junior High School student, though use 
of technical terms has not been entirely 
avoided. Profusely illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings, this series has 
been especially planned to aid the teacher 
in integrating the experience of the pupil 
and the subject matter. The story is told 
by detailed discussion of certain aspects of 
the larger subject, thus giving a cross sec- 
tion of social and economic life in a way 
to reveal its significance. For example, 
the story of glass-making as portrayed in 
Machines for America not only gives in- 
formation on the specific topic but re- 
veals the part played by machines in pro- 
viding some of the comforts of modern 
life. Power for America traces the devel- 
opment of power from the steam and coal 
stage through the gasoline motor to the 
electric machine and even suggests new 
sources of energy for the future, Wings 
for America discusses the business of fly- 
ing in its many aspects, not forgetting the 
effect on global geography and the planes 
of the future. 
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The Ennion G. Williams Preventorium for Teachers 


The Preventorium at the University 


Hospital represents a welfare service 
to teachers provided through the co- 
operation of the University of Virginia 
Hospital and the Virginia Education 
Association. A single contribution of 
$4.00 entitles a teacher to hospitaliza- 
tion benefits of great value as long as 
he is in service in Virginia public 
schools and retains active membership 
in the Virginia Education Association. 


Eligibility to the Preventorium 


Eligibility to the Preventorium is 
confined to those active members of 
the Virginia Education Association 
who have made the contribution to 
the Welfare Fund in accordance with 
the regulations established by the 
Board of Directors. 

Under regulations of the Board of 
Directors of the Virginia Education 
Association, Preventorium Cards are 
now issued only to full-time teachers, 
supervisors, administrators, secreta- 
ries, and clerks who are employed in 
the public school system and who 
make a contribution of $4.00 or more 
to the Welfare Fund. 

The Preventorium Card becomes 
valid four months after the contribu- 
tion is paid, except in the case of 
a teacher who makes his contribution 
prior to March 1 of the year he enters 
teaching service in Virginia, or within 
four months after the beginning of 
teaching service. The Preventorium 
Card remains valid during active serv- 
ice, temporary leave of absence for 
sickness or advanced study, and dur- 
ing retirement under the provisions of 
the Virginia Retirement System, pro- 
vided active membership in the Vir- 
ginia Education Association is re- 
tained. 


Summary of Information 
Concerning Admission to 
the Preventorium 
1. Requests for information concern- 
ing the Preventorium, contributions to 
the Welfare Fund, requests for Mem- 
bership or Preventorium Cards should 
be addressed to the Virginia Education 
Association, 401 North Ninth Street, 

Richmond, Virginia. 


2. Requests for reservations to enter 
the Preventorium should be addressed 
to Dr. GC. S. Lentz, Administrator, Uni- 
versity Hospital, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

3. Teachers desiring to enter the 
Preventorium during the vacation sea- 
son should make their requests for 
reservations at least two or three 
weeks in advance. Reservations at any 
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time of the year should be made as 
far in advance as possible, and except 
in case of emergency, not less than 
three or four days in advance. No one 
should go to the Preventorium with- 
out first making a reservation. 

4. Until further notice, the rates 
charged those eligible for the Preven- 
torium shall be as follows: 

a. A minimum charge of $20 paid 
upon entrance and covering the 
first four days, or any part thereof 
if the patient stays less than four 
days. 

b. A charge of $4.50 per day for each 
day after the fourth day. 

These charges cover the cost of a 
private room and all necessary hos- 
pital expenses, including operating 
room, X-ray fee, laboratory fees, and 
other medical and surgical fees. 

5. In order to secure the benefit of 
Preventorium rates patients must pre- 
sent to the Hospital authorities upon 
admission: 

a. A valid blue Preventorium card. 

b. An active Membership Card in the 
Virginia Education Association for 
the current year. 

6. Examinations and treatment in 
the Preventorium are given by mem- 
bers of the regular staff of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Hospital and are 
in all respects the same as for other 
patients. Staff members will be as- 
signed by Hospital officials, and teach- 


ers should not request a particular 
physician or surgeon. 

7. Cases not accepted or treated at 
the Preventorium: Tuberculosis, In- 
sanity, Contagious Diseases, Maternity, 
certain Chronic and Malignant cases, 
Fitting of Glasses, and Dental work. 

8. The hospital officials shall decide 
upon the medical suitability of patients 
for entrance to the Preventorium and 
they shall also be the judges as to 
when a patient is deemed sufficiently 
improved to be discharged. 

9. Teachers are requested by the 
management of the hospital to avoid 
making application for admission to 
the Preventorium during week-ends 
and holidays. 

10. Teachers are requested to con- 
sult their family physicians before ap- 
plying for hospitalization. 

11. Teacher patients in the Preven- 
torium will settle for all bills for hos- 
pital service direct with the hospital 
authorities. 

12. The hospital will always accept 
emergency cases. However, the hos- 
pital authorities will be the judges as 
to whether or not a case is an emer- 
gency one. 

13. Duplicate Preventorium and 
Membership Cards may be obtained 
from the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, 401 North Ninth Street, Rich- 
mond, at a cost of twenty-five cents 
each. 


Qualify for Preventorium Now 


If you have not made your contribution to the Welfare Fund, why not do so 
today? If you postpone it, you may not be eligible for the Preventorium when 


the need for hospitalization arises. 


Simply fill in the spaces in the coupon, detach, attach check covering your 
contribution, and mail to the Virginia Education Association, 401 North Ninth 


Street, Richmond, Va. 





401 North Ninth Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


ginia public school boards.)* 


Miss 


contribution is made. 





VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Attached hereto is a contribution of $ 7 ir “¢- 
(A contribution of $4 or more entitles the contributor to the privileges of the Preven- 
torium at the University of Virginia Hospital while an active member of the VIRGINIA 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and employed full time in a professional capacity by Vir- 


Mr. 
a eect 


Sed ium diieowasee 


Date of first employment in Virginia Schools if a beginning 


i cl ial nd 


*Conditions of admission to the Preventorium are governed by regulations adopted by 
Board of Directors of the VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

**Beginning teachers who make the contribution prior to March 1 become eligible for 

admission to the Preventorium immediately. Others become eligible four months after 


to the Preventorium Fund. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
ARRANGED By 
GRADE LEVELS 


Reviewer 
MILDRED Cross, Librarian 
Martinsville High School 
Martinsville 


Grades 1-3 


‘Pogo’s Sky Ride: A Story of Airplanes. 


JO and ERNEST NORLING. N. Y., 
Holt, 1943. $.94* 

Airplane story for small children that 
includes many facts about airplanes and 
how they are built. The illustrations are 
especially informative. 


Peachblossom. ELEANOR FRANCES LAT- 
TIMORE (Author-illustrator). N.Y., 
Harcourt, 1943. $1.50* 
Delightful story of a Chinese girl 

who has to leave her home because of the 

war. Thanks to her doll, she is reunited 
with her aunt in the end. 


Pitter Patter. DOROTHY W. BARUCH. 

Illustrated by CHARLES G. SHAW. 

N. Y., Wm. R. Scott, 1943. $.75* 

Very simple colorful picture book about 

the many different sounds the rain makes 

as it falls on different objects. Cardboard 
cover. 


Grades 4-7 
Australia, the Island Continent. GRACE 
ALLEN HOGARTH, from material 
supplied by JOAN COLEBROOK. II- 
lustrated by HOWARD W. WILLARD. 
N. Y., Junior Literary Guild, 1943. 
$1.50* 
The history and resources of Australia, 
presented in a large picture book of read- 
able prose and colorful illustrations. 


They Came from France. CLARA INGRAM 
JUDSON. Illustrated by Lots LENSKI. 
Boston, Houghton, 1943. $1.50* 

The Remy family came to New Or- 
leans from Paris in 1743 with the hope 
of making a fortune and returning to 

Paris. Their adventures in this country 

and how they overcame hardships and 

disaster make an interesting story. . 


Enemy Brothers. CONSTANCE SAVERY. 
Longmans, 1943. $1.88* 

The story of an English boy, kidnapped 
in infancy and reared by a German family, 
who is rescued from the North Sea by a 
British ship. His adjustmnt to a new way 
of life takes place against the background 
of England at war today. 


High School 


The Story of George Gershwin. DAVID 
164 









This biography of one of America’s 
leading composers traces his life from the 
time he becomes interested in music until 
he achieves recognition. The author is a 
music critic and was a friend of Gershwin. 
A list of Gershwin records is included. 


Under a Lucky Star. ROY CHAPMAN 
ANDREWS. Viking, 1943. $2.25* 
Autobiography of a world-famous ex- 





* Editor plorer. The author describes his start as 
NANCY HOYLE janitor of the Museum of Natural His- 

Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries tory in New York, his explorations 
State Board of Education (mainly those in the Orient), and finally 


his experiences as Director of the Museum 


EWEN. Illustrated by GRAHAM Ff Natural History. 


*Net delivered price to Virginia public 
BERNBACK. Holt, 1943. $1.88* rs 4 4 

















FARM Li itt POSTERS 4m 


Designed by Helen Strimple ART 
COURSE 





— realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into finished 
pictures by your pupils with crayons or water colors. The 
completed project is a decorative classroom frieze of perma- 
nent inspiration and lasting beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art and corre- 
lated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet of lesson 
plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscellaneous activ- 
ities — a significant, well-rounded social study of an important 
phase of American life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET... Ont, 60¢ 


12” by 36” outlines — for individual seat work or a class project — make a frieze 12 feet 
long. Booklet of color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


“SRUE and SERUE”’ 
600 POSTERS... 6° 


Teaches both art and practical wartime 





patriotism; set consists of 12 posters printed 
in hektograph ink, each plate making 50 or 
more clear copies. Subjects, with simple rhyme 
text and outline drawing, include scrap con- 











servation projects, war stamps, etc. 








Order from your School Supply Dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash Avenue 
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“In Stock” at Our Richmond Warehouses 
Office Furniture 








Quantities 
“In Stock” 
Subject to prior 


sale 


110 #850 Desks 
200 #810 Armchair 
400 #815 Typist Chair 





0 350 #805 Side Chair 
Size 60” x 34”—-Six drawers one a double 250 #830 Swivel Chair 
#810 file drawer—2 pull outs. Top 1%” thick. 
ARMCHAIR Walnut Finish. All Prices 
Oak-Brown Finish $42.00 Delivered 
$8.45 











#805 #815 #830 
SIDE CHAIR TYPIST CHAIR SWIVEL CHAIR 
Oak-Brown Finish Oak-Brown Finish Oak-Brown Finish 
$6.00 $9.75 $10.00 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 






































The Quinlan Activity 
Workbooks 


Accompanying 





The Quinlan Basal Primary Readers 


(State Adopted) 
READERS ACTIVITY WORKBOOKS 





Reading Pictures, Readiness Book 
Before Winky, First Pre-Primer 


Winky, Basal Pre-Primer . . . . +. . . Adventures with Winky 

Day by Day, Primer. . . . . . . . . Adventures Day by Day 

To and Fro, First Reader . .. . . . . # # Adventures To and Fro 

Faces and Places, Second Reader. . . . . Adventures with Faces and Places 
Busy World, Third Reader. . . . . . . Adventures in a Busy World 


The Quinlan Activity Workbooks, now available for use with the Quinlan Readers, are ideal 
for helping the teacher train the child in: 


Color discrimination. 

Associating meaning with symbols. 

Matching words, phrases, and sentences. 
Recognizing word elements within words. 
Reading silently with speed and comprehension. 
Independent reading. 


PROP R= 


These Activity Books are a new type of reading workbook. The old-fashioned reading 
workbook depended on scissors and paste-pot. The Quinlan Workbooks employ neither cut- 
ting nor pasting as activities. 


They offer further an accurate means of testing and checking the child’s growth in 
reading abilities, and of diagnosing difficulties; and they furnish an immediate means of 
positive correction of these difficulties. 


The use of these Activity Workbooks with the Readers will assure the soundest train- 
ing in the fundamentals of reading in the first three grades of school. 


Allyn and Bacon 


| ——e § |) East 36th Street 
ADVENTURES with WINKY 


New York City 16 


Virginia Representative 
W. Carl Whitlock 
Charlottesville 








